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HYMNS BY A HERMIT.—BY ARCHAZUS. 
Hymn II. 
1. 
O Thou! sole Sire! pervading Lord of all, 
Who spread’st thy fulness round this earthly ball ; 
You teach me still in every face to see 
An ampler mould than all the skies of Thee. 





2. 
By Passion wrench’d and darken’d, torn by Hate, 
By Sin dethroned from all our heavenly state, 
Thy spirit stain’d, defaced, and scarr’d with shame, 
Stili shows on each thy noblest creature’s name. 

3. 
Though changed, how far! from all thy will commands, 
And bruised and maim’d by Evil’s rending hands ; 
While Life, and Thought, and Soul, and Sense are ours, 
Still lasts the wreck of more than earthly powers. 


Renew—thou only canst, O God !—the plan 

Of truth and love, so blurr’d and crush’d in man— 
That good, design’d for all, to all unknown, 

Till set before our eyes in One alone. 


From Him, so full of Thee, the Father’s mind, 
The Father's holy love to all our kind, 

Oh, teach us Thou to draw whate’er of best 
Restores to Thee the self-bewilder’d breast ! 


Amid our waste be He a living spring, 

Amid our lawless wars a peaceful king ; 
In our dark night be He a dawning star, 
In woe a friend, to aid us come from far. 


% 
And thus, that we his help and hope may share, 
Our hearts, o’erthrown by sin, do Thou repair ; 
And so, in chambers purified by Thee, 


— ee 
other half-forgotten flower. A dreamy quiet, a gentle listlessness pervaded the | from the strange alternation of formality and hoydenship, amid which her hete- 
whole enchanting figure ; and though redolent of all those hues of health so | rogeneous life was passed. , bets ~ 7 
wanting to the noble Sir Joshua alongside—yet, while all in the lovely form i¢} ‘That Arthur had cherished for her, as a girl, a boyish predilection — 
represented breathed the elasticity, if not the brillianey of youth, here the pre- have crossed her mind, and if it did so, was wor ee to prey 
vailing character was happiness certainly—but happiness in repose. her against one otherwise so amiable. But t ws he hac hich _ deeply, fondly, 
Of such a being it was tantalizing to know nothing, except that what now unutterably, qhite differently, in short, from the way in which she loved, or rather 
charmed in mute unconsciousness a stranger's eye, must needs in living beauty liked him, never occurred to her as a cause likely to shed restraint over their 
have gladdened many a heart. : | renewed intercourse, or to embitter a meeting to which she looked forward 

And thus the matter might have rested, had there not come to S—— an old | with the delight which more cultivated minds of the present day reserve for the 
family friend, who retained, at almost eighty, with the wisdom and benevolence | inanimate objects of antique Rome. , baie ‘hich 
of age, much of the liveliness of younger days, and an inexhaustible store of | “It was under singular circumstances that the introduction, which some- 
youthful reminiscences. Innumerable were the anecdotes which, at sight or | thing, as the period for it approached, made Agnes feel awkward in achieving,. 
mention of old, familiar objects, the good man poured forth, and we had already | between her old playmate and her old husband, was /reegpran Png about. 
learned to look upon him as a walking oracle, when, one day, towards the close | Lord G , whose recollections hurried him, with almost youthfu eel roy 
of his sojourn, looking up at the picture, which we had named (after the heroine | on the morrow of his arrival, before the ladies of his Peed the su I heed of 
of Hayley’s almost forgotten poem) “ Serina,” he heaved an unwonted sigh, and cruited to accompany him, to the Vatican, found there, amid the usua 
said, evidently to himself : servile, though faithful copyists of a few chef d’auvres, thus rendered accessible 

“ Poor child! who would have thought, to look at you so young and rosy, of | to the purses and memories of ordinary mortals, a young artist, of Sen and 
all the trials that were to befal that curly head,and turn it grey so long before its | appearance, so engrossed by transferring to canvas, not the mere form and 
time !” ; neaments, but the very character and expression of one of Raphael’s master- 

“You remarked,” said the old gentleman lifting at length his venerable head | geen as to be for some time unconscious of Lord G.’s admiring observation». 
from the top of the gold-headed cane on which it had been, for some time, me- “Tt was not till this had been audibly expressed to an English bystander, in 
ditatively resting, “that there was about that picture a touch of nature which the hearing of the supposed foreign artist, that Arthur—for it was he—fe® im- 
finer paintings and perhaps finer countenances (though few can be seen more | pelled to cut short the painful feclings of an eaves-dropper, by avowing,.in its 
innocently beautiful) often want. And you will wonder the less that it should ~ disused language, his native country ; and modestly requesting his panegy- 
be so, when you are told that it was painted, not for money, no nor for fame rist, whose enlightened taste for the arts a few words had sufficed to develop, te 
neither, but for pure love of the object; and by one to whom every hair of | visit, at his studio, those original productions of his pencil, to which his present 
that fair head, and lineament of that sweet face were dearer than his own life- task, however exalted its subject, was only subservient. . 
blood.” “The invitation was cordially accepted for a not distant day ; while the imter- 

‘* So,” interrupted somebody, in tone perhaps unconsciously enemas con- | val afforded time for not only Lord G. but another, more deeply interested, to be- 
tempt, ‘ the painter fell in love, Pygmalion like, with his own handywork !” ; come familiar with the rising fame of the young English painter. 

“And a good right he had, methinks, (if, indeed, it had been to do)” replied | Tf, when Curzon’s name was first uttered in her hearing by the dillctanti who 
the old gentleman somewhat pettishly, ‘ seeing the poor lad was her own cou- | came to flatter the English milord with praises of his countrymen, Agnes had had 
sin, only once removed, and as fine a youth as ever lived, had he not been be- | her wits sufficiently about her, simply to acknowledge the relationship, and claim 
witched to prefer dabbling with oil on canvas, to the pair of colours he was of- (and if with a flutter of gratified pride, it would have seemed only natural) as 
fered in his uncle’s the general’s regiment. But a fool of an outlandish mother | jer «cousin Arthur,’ the pet painter of the idlers of Rome, she might have been 
he had, earried him, when a boy, to Italy, and he came back raving of lights and | saved much embarrassment. But the instinct that whispered after what model 
shadows, standing all the while, poor fellow! in his own light as to worldly ad- | the Grecian victim was probably designed, suggested also (naturally enough) in 
vancement, and having a dark shadow enough, God knows, thrown over the path the choice of the subject, a reference to her own sacrifice, which shed fresh awk- 
in life he had chosen, by the bar it placed in the way of his marrying that girl, | wardness over the avowal of former intimacy. It was not, in short, till, with » 
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His peace may dwell, and there his Spirit be. 
8. 
O Thou! whose will has joined us each to all, 
And made the lonely heart itself appal ; 
Who art the vital bond that knits in one 
Thy countless myriads born beneath the sun ; 
9. 
Thou aid us, Heavenly Sire! that each for each 
May live, as He for all, in deed and speech ; 
And so do Thou for us, —— Lord ! 
Make bright, like His, the face, and pure the word. 
10. 
Like us, a man, He trod on earthly soil, 
He bore each pang, and strove in weary toil ; 
He spake with human words, with pity sigh’d ; 
Like us He mourn’d, and fear’d, and wept, and died. 
gu. 
Yet all thy fullness, Father, dwelt in Him, 
In whom no shadow made thy glory dim ; 


“‘ She loved him, too, poor thing! as boys and girls, and cousins love each 
other, when that picture was painted by one who had gazed often mas on her 
to have done it almost as well from the original in his mind’s eye. But her's 
was not a love to endure, in one so young and gentle especially, the buffettings 
and thwartings of parental opposition ; and her parents were not folks to throw 
away their pretty daughter on an artist cousin, with no fortune but his pencil, 
nor expectations, but in the clouds. No! they had other views,truly ; for her 
father, a pennyless younger brother, who had made what is called a love-match 
himself with your grandfather's youngest daughter, had experience enough of 
poverty in his own person, to think it the worst, if not the sole evil of this Te 
world ; and, while nowise averse to patch up his own broken foriunes by dispos- 
ing of his child to the best advantage, honestly imagined that if he could make 
her a rich, she must of necessity be a happy woman also. 

“ Her mother, again, a proud minx, who had sunk from her natural sphere 
by marrying a man who could not support her in it ; thought rank and splendour 
the summum bonum of human happiness, and would have sold her daughter to 
Old Nick himself, for a peerage and a coach and six. Poor Agnes sighed as she 
heard their ambitious aspirations, and could, no doubt, have found (all untouched 
as was yet her heart by genuine, bona fide, love) more of happiness in the 
rainbow hues of hope on her cousin Arthur's palette than all their visions of fu- 


ower | 


| beating heart and faltering step, she who really never for a moment swerved,, 
| even in thought, from conjugal duty, stood face to face with her quondam admirer 
on the one hand, and her own full-length prototype on the other, that necessity, 
and the exclamation of ‘ Agnes!’ bursting from the lips of her former lover, and 
| the expression of astonishment depicted on the countenance of her husband, 
wrung from her lips the few simple words, addressed to one whom a para 
| might be excused for concluding, if not her father, at least some venerable re} 
| tive : 
| * This is my cousin Arthur, and that the picture he drew of me in England, 
for mamma.’ 
| There were those present who deemed that, if the first draught of the go - 
trait had indeed been done to gratify a parent, this latter, or more perfect copy 
| from the mind’s image, the minute accuracy of which bespoke no common fami- 
| liarity, had for its object the gratification of another, viz. the enamoured artist 
| himself, whose whole soul had evidently been in the performance. But of this 
| number was not the urbane, though sprprised Lord G , with whom pride in 
, claiming kindred with eminent talent, and desire to mark his sense of it, were pre- 
| dominant feelings. Could he have marked, as others did, the paleness that stole 
| over the already faded cheek of the painter, when invited by the cautious peer, 
| as his wife’s cousin, to pass under their joint roof all his hours of needful relaxa- 
| tion, he might, even while he pitied and excused a lingering predilection, have 





Such strength, O God! from Him to us derive, ture a | rescinded a permission so fatal to the peace of one, at least, of the long-severed 
. . . a 
And make, by life from Him, our death alive. - 


ut from these dreams the cousins were destined ere long to awake ; to | relations. 





™ rr .__ distraction on the one side, and a passive submission, which showed the differ- | It was not without a struggle that Arthur, who knew it a little, though but # 
~<A THE POET. ence in their sentiments, on the other. Soon after that picture was painted, as | little better, brought himself to accept the invitation of Lord G ‘ 

nd By Leicn Cuirre, Ese. a tribute—a silent one—from the lover by whom it was done, to his soul's| He went, however, to the palazzo, first from curiosity and sympathy, and them 
‘ Where is the Poet's altar? Say, O where idol, but ostensibly, as a token of filial love from the dutiful Agnes to the mo- | from inclination and habit, till those within its walls, or without them, began to 


Bends he in fond devotion? “At the shrine 
Of Nature in her beauty, and ‘tis there 
He worships all that’s lovely and divine. 


What is the Poet’s theme? ‘The works of God, 
His goodness and his glory ; and he draws 

From the seared leaf, or flower-mosaiqued sod, 
The truth and justice of his sacred laws. 

What are the Poet's thoughts? Of all that’s fair 
And beautiful on earth, and bright above ; 

All that is rich in nature ; all that’s rare 


ther whose pride she was ; and that mother, by way of promoting the profession- hint that spirits as gentle by nature as the meek Tphigenia, had been known te 


al prospects of the young painter, but in reality getting rid of him by a journey | enact, under love's potent influence, towards uncongenial lords, the part of Cly-- 
to Italy, and at the same time bringing about, by gratifying his ruling hobby, a | temnestra. 


reconciliation with her long-estranged brother, Sir John, sent it as an appropri- | There was not wanting in the domestic circle of that palace an Electra, fierce> 
ate ornament to his portrait gallery ; judging that one look of that sweet face on | and determined in her purposes, and unhesitating in their accomplishment. The 
canvas would ensure from an uncle, though an eccentric one, an invitation to | eldest daughter of Lord G (the other was a mere common-place hoyden} 


the original. had shewn when in England, a spirit of animosity towards her mild unoffending 


“Tt came, and quickly ; and, in one short month from the completion of love's | stepmother which, with other more latent propensities, the climate of Italy seem- 
masterpiece, yonder, picture and original were transferred to Castle S , and | ed to develope with frightful intensity. ‘To her it would have been sport to wake 
Arthur Curzon (‘ curst’ like many a short-sighted suppliant in his at length ‘ an- | her old father’s jealousy of his young wife, even had no interest of her own bee 
swered prayer’) was sailing, at Sir John S ’s expense to distant Italy, that | involved in success. But she had, ere many days of acquaintance with Arthur 

















6 In fond affection, friendship, pleasure, love ! goal of his boyish ambition, and grave of his equally boyish hopes, | Curzon rolled over her head, deep reasons for being clear-sighted as to his burk- 
”- + . , . , © a ¥ . . . . . . 

rd, What the Post's pleasures? Jove atice “ Lord G , a contemporary of old Sir John’s, and sharer in all his classical | ing predilection for Lady G , and for enlightening on the subject her usually 

ar. And cast shoei muntie o'er hie wed : and liberal tastes, came to enjoy, at his —— schoolfellow’s, the first mo- | abstracted, but when roused, susceptible father; for ere many days had elapsed 

ply Fair fantesics, gem-studded, like the skies, : ments of liberty intervening between the 


emise of an imperious and fretful bed- | she loved him herself, with all the reckless, headlong passion of a character 
rid partner, and the yet unfelt, though not unanticipated renewal of domestic which had never known control. 

tyranny, in afresh shape, by the return from school of two indomitably high- | To procure, under ordinary circumstances, the consent of Lord G—-— (patrow 
spirited hoyden daughters. On a widower in such a mood, just breathing from | 48 he was of the arts) to such an unsuitable alliance, would, she felt, be no easy 
a matrimonial atmosphere of perpetual tempest, the mild, unruffled countenance, | task. But to transfer from a still dearer object the affections of a dangerous 
and placid brow, and gentle manners of Agnes, came as ‘airs from paradise ;’ , youthful rival, while consummating the happiness of a favourite child, and eon- 
and never, ere long, did lover of twenty feel his bliss more absolutely suspended { ferring on genius its most appropriate reward, were precisely the points upen 
on some ‘ soul's idol’ than did the good and long-tried Lord G ., at fifty-four, | which a character like her father’s could, by skilful manageiment, be successfully 


% No cloud before him, and no shade behind. 
What is the Poet's progress? Through the meads 
Ima ination strews with fragrancies ; 
ery And all is joy, till Disappointment leads 
1m onward where the heart’s last blossom dies. 


What are the Poet’s pains? To find Neglect 























| 25 Weaving a loathsome web o'er Fancy’s dream, his hopes of future wedded peace and happiness, on the portionless niece of his ane oe —- pes ary long tale short.) » 7 om. ‘ Canes, q 
1 While Envy holds her mirror to reflect ancient comrade. no ‘ou t,t oug the a ove never _—— ms ips, re “a ian 
7 The shrouded hopes of every blissful theme. “Tts object, it may be imagined,was the last to suspect, or believe in his devo- | time in his cousin's company, either to escape scandal or to be ot nsis 
= - 4. 2 ; tion ; and all eyes, and the ambitious hearts of kith and kin had marked her as | the happiness of the mild, indulgent, yet pained Lord G—, and Agnes saw and 
S And what is his reward’! ‘The future's praise the future Viscountess, before the vision of a coronet had dazzled, or rather | felt this sufficiently to induce her in desperation to forward Honoria’s designs upor 
La Breathed by the lips of beauty, and the tear darkened her youthful dreams | a heart whose peace she felt remorse for having early invaded, and oy by 
7 Called forth from gentle eyes by his sweet lays ; “T was at the wedding, having come over here from Oxford, with your un- | promoting another attachment, to restore. And while Agnes, touched te the 
19 The ray of glory flashes on his bier ! cle Charles, and can testify that just as she looks in the picture, yonder, only a | quick by the tacit reproach of her husband's declining cheerfulne 38, redoubled her 
25 ——— little graver and paler, of course, Agnes looked, when she gave her hand in the attentions, and wre we rl society, — = be Sanat tne 
‘ G » 30 ay ‘ 1 > piquant 
: FEMALE PORTRAITS AGNES chapel to Lord G Indeed her father and mother, the bridegroom, and and dazzled by t e undisguisec + ote on —— a saab te Gas Cae 
13 — hein = eee every one else, his two tall, cross-looking girls, perhaps excepted, looked so G , Was unc onsciously seconding fier cesigns, and all th 
19 Richly stocked as had seemed the library of my friend Sir Edward with an al- | brimful of joy, on the oceasion, that it was no wonder Agnes should forget even which one bold, unprincipled girl had managed to surround all the members of 
25 most royal catalogue of “ beauties,” I found, on returning from a temporary ab- | the storm that lurked under their proud, lowering brows | this once happy domestic circle : —s Sateen hi 
| : sence, a welcome addition to their array. “ The happy pair were to proceed, forthwith, to Italy, to revisit which, and Long ere Curzon was permitted by aristocratic reluctance to claim his lordly 
13 In the dress of a beautiful creature, whom one loved to think an impersona- | revive the reminiscences of his youthful grand tour, some thirty years before, | bride, his easel—thanks to the proverbial versatility of man—groaned under a 
19 tion of youth and innocence in the abstract, there was perhaps happily, nothing | had been to Lord G -, a cherished visit, denied to him by the selfish exigeance | “ Cleopatra,” as brilliant in exterior, as the gorgeous re she rn designed to 
da- to assist posterity in assigning to her a “ local habitation.”’ A*name” the ca-| of his lately buried wife, and now gladly hailed by him as ameans, not only of body forth ; concealing too a character Ww 1 which the famed a Serpent ot ri 
om talogue furnished us with, too stately and matronly by far, to harmonize with | gratifying his own taste for literature and the arts, but of imbuing with a Nile ” could scarce compete, either in violene ‘he talent for intrigue ge 
ar) her existing aspect, viz: ‘‘ Agnes, second wife of the Lord Viscount of G -’ | similar spirit his wild girls, and little older partner, whose education, differ- | would despise, ere long, her artist hush a si nerself, for having —— R 
But, as this title afforded, even to Sir Edward, no clue to the family or in-| ently in some respects as it had been conducted, had left both equally un- | and station for a dream of rom ince, or rather an envious trium pli was apparent, 
mi, dividual history of her by whom it had been borne, I would fain, after my | initiated in what then constituted no necessary branch of female accomplish- | even before the knot was tied. ‘That Arthur would be miserable, mstead of hap- 
: usual fashion, have read a legend in the features and expression of the lovely | ment : py, and that partly by her means, weighed on the gentle spirit of Aones. Lond 
Weaner. “It was with the honest, unsophisticatéd joy of a young creature forcibly up- G alone, unconsciously eased of his “ bosom s thorn, saw nothing but 
Round a throat, which a swan might envy, curls of a rich, light, glossy brown | roopted from her native soil, and plac ed amid elements the most uncongenial to happiness for every one d cnet rfully acceded to the wish of his wife, heart sick 
seemed “ wandering at their own sweet will,” with girlish carelessness ; their | her, on the one hand as to age, and on the other as to disposition, that Agnes’ jf Rome and all in it, to change the scene for Naples ' 
sole ornament a single rose, which nature, rather than art seemed to have let} thoughts reverted to the residence at Rome of her artist-cousin, and the idea * Vidi Napoli e puorl muori, says the Neapolitan, in the pride inspired by the 
fall, just in the most becoming spot, amid these unconfined and lovely tresses. | that jn the then little frequented Eternal City there lived another exile from Eng- | beauties of his native « ty It might have been well, if not m poor Agnes ber 
A hand and arm as sweetly rounded as the rest, scarce held, in idle reverie, an- | land, with whom she could talk of the d Lys and scenes of youth, and escape | self, at least for others, had the process been reversed, and death gently preceded, , 
Is 
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instead of bearing to one nearly connected with her, the harrowing consequences 
of a hasty glimpse of that enchanted city. Lord G , it might have been ear- 
lier mentioned, had, besides his two daughters, an only and once darling son, to 
whom, indeed, spite of much reckless wilfulness, his heart still fondly yearned ; 
though circumstances, originating chiefly in his mother’s wayward tyranny, had 
long estranged him from bis paternal home. 

Wild, daring, and high-spirited, Hubert G *s whole soul had from boyhood 
been set on entering the army ; a wish which, as involving separation and pro- 
bable danger, his then doating mother set herself strenuously to oppose. Thwart- 
ed, and he felt for thoroughly selfish reasons, in the object of his legitimate am- 
bition, the young heir substituted, as was but too natural,. the excitement of the 
turf and gaming table, for those of the then stirring camp ; till, precluded by the 
very facility with which his debts of honour had been twice paid, from outraging 
his father by a third appeal to his generosity, the youth, as a present escape from 
hopeless embarrassments, as well as a gratification of his ruling passion for % 

ut off, in desperation, to the ship of the gallant admiral, (a friend of his father’s) 
ust about to weigh anchor for a foreign station, and implored him to procure for 
Lin an appointineut on board his vessel. - 

This was a step too irrevocably affecting his young cousin’s future destiny and 
prospects to be hastily sanctioned by the veteran, persuaded as he was that the 
choice of his own loved profession, and it alone, would be the “ making,” (as we 
call it) “of the boy.” Asa volunteer, however, he recommended his proceed- 








‘ing with the expedition, promising, should his wishes, after trial of its perils and 


hardships, continue unaltered, to forward them both with his parents and the ad- 
miralty. Nor did the intrepid gallantry, far beyond his years and experience, 
manifested by the young hero, on this his initiatory voyage, leave the delighted 
admiral any inclination to withhold the fulfilment of a promise from which he an- 
ticipated signal benefit to the service, as well as the highest credit to his young 
relative himself. 

Ere Hubert G , covered with gratuitous laurels, returned to England, his 
mother’s dreaded upbraiding had been stilled in death ; and his father’s feelings 
had been reconciled to his son’s perilous profession by his brilliant debut in it.— 
The rigid calls of duty had, however, as yet prevented a meeting with his surviving 
parent, when tidings reached the young man of his father’s second marriage, an 
event on which, probably from remorse at having embittered by his disobedience, 
his own mother’s death-bed, as well as from the angry comments of his sisters, 
he felt and expressed himself with unbecoming acrimony. 

The frigate to which, under the more congenial command of a son of the gal- 
lant admiral’s, but a few weeks older than his young lieutenant, Hubert G " 
had been transferred, was sent to join a fleet of observation in the Mediterranean, 
and fortunate did her crew esteem themselves, in arriving at the rendezvous in the 
bay of Naples, almost on the eve of an eruption of Vesuvius, considerable enough 
thoroughly to alarm and agitate its excitable population, without, after all, com- 
mitting the extensive ravages which had been anticipated from its threatening 
commencement. 

The effect, as witnessed from the shipping was indescribably grand ; and the 
stated watch on the decks of the Hebe, reinforced, during the three nights the 
conflagration lasted, by the voluntary vigils of nearly all its inmates, never wea- 
ried in contemplating the mighty jets of flame, whose measured outbreak at brief 
intervals, bearmg on their fiery wings huge masses of dark and lurid looking 
scoria into the troubled air, were awaited with an intensity of never sated admi- 
ration. 

But to Britons and Protestants, there was something more novel and excitiag 
still, going on in the menaced city ; and happy were those who could obtain leave 
to go on shore and witness the joyous procession and other religious ceremonies 
by which the superstitious Neapolitans sought to propitiate their patron St. Janu- 
arius, and avert, by his interposition, their city’s destruction. 

At a funzione inthe noble church, erected to commemorate a similar deliver- 
ance, Hubert G——, with a few of his luckier comrades, had succeeded in ob- 
taining a place, directly opposite to which, dividing at first, and soon distractin 
his attention from the spectacle before him, sat a beautiful girl (for as such he af 
terwards described her) whom, from her angelic loveliness he would, if a Catho- 
lic, have felt far more inclined to fall down and worship, than all the saints of the 
fertile Neapolitan calendar. 

That she was English, was manifest both from the style of her fair and femi- 
nine beauty, its retirmg character, and her forming one of the British consul’s pri- 
vileged party ; but all further information regarding her was precluded by the ne- 
peer for the return of the young men to their ship, before the dispersion of the 
crowds by whom every avenue to the Chiesa de San Gennaro was densely blocka- 
ded. It was by literally clambering over their heads, in a fashion only possible to 
sailors, that Hubert and his comrades regained their boat ; and by daybreak, on a 
signal of recall from the commodore, the Hebe was steering out of the bay, and 
every eye en board strained to catch a parting glimpse at the dying glories of Ve- 
suvius. 

What would not the susceptible Hubert have given for a second look at an ob- 
ject brighter still, yet affording in its mild effulgence, the strongest possible con- 
trast to the half extinct voleano! Night and day, on the bosom of the silent deep, 
were his waking dreains, and midnight vigils haunted by the image of his fair 
young country woman, whose soft blue eyes, and calm, sunny brow had showed, 
amid the flashing countenances of the excited Italians, like the moon’s silver cres- 
cent as seen by the admiring mariners in tranquil beauty, through the fitful illu- 
minations of the eruption. 

It was not long—partly perhaps from the effects of high wrought imagination, 
on an impatient and too sensitive temperament ; partly from indiscreet exposure 
to a burning Italian sun, during some hasty half-stolen landings in Sicily and Cala- 
bria—ere poor Hubert manifested symptoms of fever so decided and alarming, 
that his friendly young commander (to whom during the paroxysms, he had raved 
incessantly of his beautiful vision at Naples,) felt it an unspeakable relief to his 
own deep responsibilities, to learn from a chance newspaper paragraph, the arrival 
there of his patient’s father Lord G -—. 

That from a meeting, even with his father, Hubert would, if in health, have 
sensitively shrunk, while from contact with his hated stepmother his soul would 
have utterly recoiled, Captain Seymour knew enough of the family history to be 
aware, and to be reconciled by it to the prostration of mind and body by which the 
consignment of his friend to their care, was sadly facilitated. Insensible, uncon- 
scious, hovering between life and death, was the only son of Lord G , lifted 
across his long estranged parents’ threshhold, uaconscious alike of the absence of 
the parent, whose increasing infirmities unfitted him for the task of watching by 
his pillow, and of the presence of the gentle being by whom that pillow was rare- 
ly, if ever quitted. 7 

It may be imaginec—described it can never be—with what strange mystified 
feelings, at first of utter bewilderment, of momentary rapture, suddenly frozen at 
its very source, and of quickly succeeding horror, Hubert’s eyes, on opening to 
consciousness, recognised in the nurse of his long and well nigh fatal illness, its 
chief, if not sole cause, the object of his boyish yet indelible admiration in the Chi- 
esadiSan Gennaro! That he was under his father’s roof, he had somehow, in a 
lucid moment, become aware. Could the bright vision by which his pillow had been 
haunted, now for the first time perceived to be no phantom of the may be one of 
his long separated, half-forgotten sisters? No! even had dread of infection not 
kept far distant the one, still an occasional inmate of his father’s house—unerring in- 
stinct tells the unhappy youth to see inthe gentle object of his soul’s idolatry, the 
probable preserver of his life, no daughter of the proudand selfish Lady G 3 

Tf not the daughter, what remained but that she was the wife of one whom he 
dared not even envy a possession, which another might have paid for with his honour 
orhis blood. ‘That way madnesslay! The struggle was long and fearful—and the 
wretched convalescent, thrown by contending emotions into a relapse more frightful 
than his original seizure—awoke from his second visit to the confines of the grave, 
more like a returned inhabitant of its gloomy precincts, than a victim of a living and 
breathing world. 

Melancholy—deep, morbid, and fearful, and rendered darkly distressing to his 
heart-broken father, and gentle mother-in-law, by his shuddering avoidance of the 
latter's unobtrusive attentions, characterized his recovery, if such indeed it could 
be called ; and when, on the first possibility of doing so, he peremptorily insisted on 
rejoining his ship—the determination was felt as a relief by those whom, spite of ap- 
parent ingratitude and unkindness, his youth and danger, and deep depression had 
contributed to attach. 

“ My wayward boy, I fear, will never learn to love you, Agnes, spite of all your 
more than mother's kindness to him,” was the mournful remark of the disappointed 
old man, to one who would have given worlds to be able to echo the apparent dis- 
heartening exclamation. But watchers by the midnight couch of pain, hear strange 
and fearful things ; and Agnes had gathered enough from the wild rhapsodies of Hu- 
bert, “ still harping” on the fair English girl of San Gennaro, to wish the love that 
lurked beneath those feverish ravings exchanged for the wildest hate ever awakened 
by step dame of romance. Innocent as she was of all participation in sentiments, 
which delirium only had poured into her long usheeding ear—she felt her knowledge 
of them—unshared as it must ever remain—a painful source of almost guilty con- 

sciousness ; she felt the son for ever estranged, and through her, from the father 
whose declining age yearned after his society ; while forebodin , deep, inscrutable 
yet unerring, possessed her mind, that the life and love of her aieney step-son were 
destined to find an early and joint termination. 

It was notlong delayed. The spirit which, all chafed and wayward as it was, 

would have recoiled with somewhat of pious horror from suicide—yet hailed, with 
fatal eagerness, the hope of honourable dissolution. The fleets of Spain and Bri- 
tain met but too weer | ; and before the Hebe, unequally matched with an 
antagonist of double strength, entered on the action, her young Lieutenant pressing 
as for the last time, the =e hand of Captain Seymour, said, “ when I am gone, 
speak comfort to my father, and thank his wife for nursing me sotenderly. I could 
not do it then, now you may tell her my last earthly thought was of her and of her 
kindness.” Five minutes after, the Spanish ship was boarded and carried , but the 
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clearing smoke shewed Hubert G——, by whom the boarding party had been head- 
ed—stretched on the enemy’s deck, a self-devoted victim. e tidings proved his 
shattered father’s knell ; and when Agnes braided at 21, beneath her widow's cap, 
her still redundant tresses, she felt as if, stunned,subdued, and sobered, she could ne- 
ver smile again. 

To escape from Italy—from Rome, and from Naples, the Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, so fatally strewn in her eyes, with the wrecks of youthful happiness and 
promising character—was the first thought of the widowed Lady , and 
when Captain Seymour, as her lost step-son’s executor and friend, stepped for- 
ward to tender his as yet disinterested services in facilitating her removal, he 
was hailed almost as a rescuing angel. But though the passage home in his 
ship, which the courtesy of the admiral on the station enabled him to offer was 








eagerly accepted by his exiled countrywoman—and the brief intercourse which it 

rded fully justified to Captain Seymour, his poor Lieutenant's enthusiastic ad- 
miration of his fair belle mere—yet the subdued state of poor Agnes’s spirits, and 
the delicacy of their relative position precluded the slightest expression of his feel- 
ings on the part of the gallant sailor, aslong as the ties of hospitality subsisted 
between him and the inmate of his floating habitation. 

It would have been difficult, however, for a being less gentle and susceptible than 

Agnes, less hitherto estranged, (at least of late) from congenial and cheerful com- 
panionship—to withstand, and within the privileged atmosphere of his own wate- 
ry domain, the fascinations of one, combining in such felicitous union the quali- 
ties of the modest hero, the urbane host, and evident, though unobtrusive, admi- 
rer. ‘That heart must either be callous or pre-occupied, over which a young and 
gallant British seaman, treading, as a monarch, his own quarter-deck, with the de- 
ferential respect, and in the present case, “ golden opinions” of all around and 
beneath him—cannot cast its omnipotent spell ; while the tacit knowledge poses- 
sed by both, of the cause of poor Hubert’s untimely fate, shed over the intercourse 
between Captain Seymour and his fair passenger, a tinge of consciousness, well 
calct lated to lay the foundation of a sentiment warmer than friendship. 
* They parted friends in name. If more in reality, the feeling was yet unex- 
pressed in words ; though beneath the soothing influence of Seymour's unobtru- 
sive attentions and varied conversation, the chilled and crushed heart of Agnes had 
expanded like along checked flower when removed into genial sunshine. 

Had not the germ of hopes for the future been silently but surely deposited 
there, during the progress of a voyage, of the tediousness of which neither Agnes 
nor Seymour were ever heard to complain—the arrival of the former in Eng- 
land would have been forlorn indeed. Her mother—as if the grand object of her 
life attained, she had nothing more to live for—had died since her daughter's 
marriage. Her father, bankrupt in fortune and reputation, had obtained, through 
Lord G ’s interest, an appointment in a distant country, and totally destitute 
of any companions, she cheerfully acceded to the proposal of the clergyman’s 
lady, who had been her companion and chaperon, on the passage, to settle her- 
self temporarily in her vicinity in the beautiful Isle of Wight. With all the 
respectful devotion of a young chevalier of old, mingled, it must be confessed, 
with distant hopes and aspirings of a more selfish character—did the gallant sai- 
lor man his barge to deposit, in her chosen retreat at St. Helen's, his grateful 
charge, whose recent widowhood, and his own immediate return to the active ser- 
vice of his country, cast over their future meetisg precisely the degree of un- 
certainty, best calculated to keep up in the bosom of both a mutual interest. 

He came again, when sadness had subsided into serenity, and staid till serenity 
brightened into sunshine—a sunshine the brighter for contrast with preceding 
gloom, and for embodying, like rays concentrated by a burning glass—the long 
arrears of youthful joy repressed in its appropriate scason. With emotions, 
known only perhaps to one- whose warmest wedded feclings had hitherto been 
the promptings of duty alone—did Agnes, blooming once more almost as yonder 
picture, pledge her now unreluctant faith to Harry Seymour, by whom it was re- 
ciprocated with an energy of devotion, such as sons of Neptune alone perhaps 
are privileged to feel. ‘Their marriage was to follow as soon as the year of 
mourning, assigned as well by gratitude as decorum, to the memory of Lerd 
G , should have elapsed : to complete which a few weeks only were want- 
ing, when a sudden, and oh! for once, how unwelcome ! demand was made on 
Seymour's ever ready services, and his ship ordered round to Spithead to be fitted 
with all possible expedition for a voyage to the East Indies. 

The idea of separation at such a moment, had well nigh uamanned the usually 
prompt and active seaman : and it was only by a hope more ardently expressed 
on his part, than responded to by the timid Agnes, that she might be induced (as 
the rules of the service then permitted) to accompany him once more on his dis- 
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frigate, once safely moored there, no care would mar, as now, Seymour's enjoy- 
ment of his betrothed’s society. 

He listened, and acquiesced, and stepped once more into his tiny skiff—the 
stately vessel already, according to previous signal, resuming her watery way, 
and gliding along shore as near as safety permitted, to take up her truant com- 
mander. It had not passed unobserved by those on board, though unmarked 
amid the transports of the moment either by himself or Agnes, that the wind was 
fitfully moaning ; and indications of squally weather, too decided to be mistaken, 
while they quickened the exertions of the little crew of the gig, obliged the cau- 
tious sailmg master of the Hebe no longer to hug the shore, but consult the 
safety of the vessel by gaining, as rapidly as might be, a better offing. 

As night closed prematurely in, the squalls became more sudden and frequent, 
and the impatience of the captain to regain the ship more urgent and intense.— 
With the proverbial daring of men-of-war's men, too much of canvas for the lit- 
tle craft was recklessly set on, until—hidden from the few who yet lingered shiv- 
ering on the beach, by deepening twilight, and the wooded promontory of D: , 
though full in view of the agonized gaze of many a friendly eye on ‘board the fri- 
gate—the boat containing their beloved commander and gallant comrades, was 
in One moment capsized and filled, and floated the next, a drifting wreck, far from 
the struggling but soon exhausted crew. 

Instantancously as the catastrophe itself were the efforts of those in the Hebe 
to avert i's consequences. Boats were let down and manned, swiftly as thought. 
and long before command. But all in vain—the sea had risen with the wind mto 
the turbid swell, whose tenacious grasp no swimmer can long elude ; even had 
the suddenness of the thing permitted Seymour—wrapt, too, by Agnes’s careful 
hand in an incumbering naval cloak—to use his wonted energies. He sunk, 
alas! to rise no more, while she he loved sought, with lover’s restlessness, fur- 
ther to abridge their separation, by dispatching an express to Ryde for horses 
long ere the dawn would permit her to attempt the journey. 

Strange, that during the few intervening hours, too happy by far for sleep, no 
misgivings for her lover's safety ever intruded on her midnight musings Her 
homeward voyage under his protection had inured her to tempests—his safe arri- 
val from across the globe had beguiled her of alarm. He bore in her eyes a 
charmed life ; and if, in her present elastic tone of spirits, the murmur of the 
short-lived gale had made its way to her ear, she had hailed it as speeding him to 
his destination, and sighed that she might not exchange for its hoarse-sounding 
pinions, the tardy conveyance afforded by earth’s means of locomotion. 

They bore her, alas! but too rapidly, to Ryde ; and no sooner was she arrived 
at the hotel there, fronting the pier, than, established at a window, with her be- 
loved telescope, her eye swept the anchorage of Spithead for the well-known 
Hebe. Seymour had regretted, with all the boyishness of a lover, that the striet- 
ness of the service in so public a roadstead, and in the very focus of nautical dis- 
cipline, precluded his communicating, by any special signal, with his heart’s 
treasure on shore ; and yet her eye ran hastily and exploringly along the rigging, 
in fond expectation-of some slight token, to mark to her, and her alone, that all 
was well on board. 

Why does her eye grow dim—her cheek turn pale—the glass fall from her 
hand—and one faint shriek prove the precursor of a deadly swoon! The Hebe 
lies, indeed, alone of England’s bulwarks in the oft-crowded roadstead but her 
flag is floating half-mast high, and, like a knell, the truth has flashed on the 
wretched Agnes, and rumour has no more to tell her, or sympathy to conceal. 

At Ryde she might not stay an hour. Its bright and joyous beauty grated on 
her stricken soul, and not for kingdoms could she have gazed once more on the 
deserted, widowed Heve. She flew to hide her sorrows in the shedes of D » 
or, rather, to feed them with the vicinity of the spot where last their eyes had 
met, and where a foretaste of bliss, too perfect for earth to realise, had been 
vouchsafed and enjoyed. 








The relenting waves, m compassion to her grief, gave back the mortal remains 
of her betrothed. She lived to lay them in the quiet village cemetery—to raise 
above them affection’s mute memorial—then, cold and silent as the marble des- 
tined, ere long, to repose on both, bowed her meck head beneath the never-ques- 
tioned decree of Heaven—and died, at two-and-twenty, the sad, wan, faded 
spectre of her whom, im her flush of childlike beauty on yonder canvas, you 
deemed too innocent for sorrow, and too bright for tears. ‘ 
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tant voyage, that Seymour summoned nerve for its indispensable preparations. 
But when these were completed with somewhat of his wonted alacrity, a thou- 


bride from encountering—not the perils, for those she could have dc spised, but 
the other drawbacks of the projected voyage. ‘The indecorous haste which the 
urgency of his sailing would render necessary ; the abridgment of the tribute of 
respect to the memory of her indulgent husband ; the equivocal position of a 
young female thrown exclusively on male society ; and the possible embarrass- 
ment occasioned by the presence of one dearer than life in the event (then of 
daily occurrence) of an encounter with the enemy ; all combined to make Agnes 
though with a bleeding heart, and with many a boding presage of evil haunting 
her lonely pillow, reflecting too faithfully her lover’s desponding anticipations, 
postpone till his return, a year at soonest from thence, the union which had been 
so nearly taking place. ; 
He was merely to take out despatches and return. A few short months, spite 
of their proverbial tedium to lovers, would soon roll over unperceived : and the 
rapture of meeting would be but enhanced by the present, perhaps salutary, dis- 
appointment. So urged, so reasoned Agnes, till the fast lessening boat bore Sey- 
mour from her view, and then, left to solitude and bereavment, the fallacy of her 
own sanguine prognostics seemed to recoil with a weight on her overtasked spirit 
and she sunk with a look of helpless desolation which, while it might have grati- 
fied, would have alarmed her already distant lover. 

There was something painful in the circumstance, though its cause was an 
abundantly pleasing one, that Agnes could not expect to hear from her betrothed 
till he appeared in person as the herald of his own return ; and as the appointed 
period for that return approached, this naturally gave birth to a feverish state of 
daily expectation, assuming, as night closed in witheut tidings of the ‘ Hebe,” 
the character of that “ Hope deferred which maketh the heart sick.” 

Of all the sweet retreats afforded by the Isle of Wight, Agnes had preferred 
St. Helen’s, not merely from the vicinity of the friendly clergyman’s family al- 
ready mentioned, but on account of its deep seclusion, and the singular character 
of the village, within a short distance of which her cottage was situated. Skitt- 
ing with its neat, though humble habitations, a smart and verdant green, sloping 
gently down to a sheet of peaceful sunny water, it looked the very abode of rural 
contentment ; and though within sight and reach cf anchorage, much frequented 
in time of war by shipping, as remote as fancy could well picture it from every 
unpleasing attendant on a haven, even of the quietest order. 

Agnes had chosen the site of her villa for its extensive and commanding sea 
view ; nor did many hours lately pass during which the horizon was unswept by 
her ever ready, never wearying telescope. For several days together, not a sail 
—at least of magnitude sufficient to arrest for a moment her new practised nau- 
tical eye—had rounded the south-eastern point of the Island; and it was with 
the listlessness inseparable from frequent disappointment that she, on the last of 
them, once more adjusted the glass—her lover's parting gift. When just about 
to remove from it her strained and fruitless gaze, a speck, which as such, she 
sought at first to wipe from the instrument, came into its field of vision. In a 
little time it evidently moved its position ; it came from the expected quarter ; 
it might be—it was—a vessel ; but of what class many minutes of a gaze, whose 
very eagerness defeated itself, were insufficient to ascertain. Just then a breeze 
sprang up; canvas rolled forth from mast and spar to hail it ; the British pennon 
streamed upon the air, and the man-of-war in its pride and strength swept on- 
ward. How Agnes now blessed the naval experience that taught her, amid her 
country’s floating bulwarks, to recognize a frigate ; and still more, that unerring 
instinct of love which told her she looked upon the Hebe ‘ a conviction which 
found confirmation “ strong as holy writ,” when, like the graceful swan, furling 
her plumage on some still lakes’ margin, the “ the thing of life,” (as some one 
has called the bounding cleaver of the ocean,) vailed in a moment, at some un- 
heard signal, all her quivering folds of snow, and dropt—obedient to some 
equally unseen power, a still and silent image of beauty—at her anchors. 

Ere long, a second and a smaller speck flitted across the object glass, so small 
that love alone perhaps could have distinguished first the boat, the captain’s light 
and privileged conveyance ; and next the figyre of him who, while guiding with 
master hand the all important helm, seemed urging with a lover’s haste, the un- 
reluctant rowers. Anon, she saw him start from his recumbent posture, and 
loose, with trembling eagerness, the flowing sheet. It was, it could be only Sey- 
mour ! and no sooner was believing converted into certainty than exchanging the 
distant converse of the eye for all the transports of an actual meeting, his swift 
foot was on the shore, and her hand fast clasped in his, who had stolen an hour 
from duty thus to anticipate their union, The raptures of that hour none, save 
those similarly parted and reunited, can ever fully know. It flew but too quickly 
amid the brief disjointed words of bliss, which, in such moments, form love's 
truest eloquence. Replies, momentous as the despatches of which he had been 
the bearer, must be delivered at Spithead ere morning light ; and already the 
sun’s broad disk was shedding bright but fitful rays from beneath a dense canopy 
of lucid western clouds. 

To do Agnes justice, she was the first to urge their present temporary sepa- 
ration. In woman's eye a derilection of duty, and possible stigma on the name 
of him she loves, is worse than aught by which she alone may be affected. To- 
morrow’s dawn would see her removed to Ryde, whence communication with 
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Having recovered from my wounds, I left the hospital, and rejoined my regi- 
ment at Ituera, near Ciudad Rodrigo. An unfortunate event occurred here to 
one of ourmen. He was playing at a game called “nine holes” with several 
comrades, and was about bowling along the ground a grenade, used instead of a 
wooden ball, and believed to have been merely filled with earth, when a spark 
from his pipe fell on the hole for the fuse,and the shell instantly exploded,wound- 
ing him dreadfully on the hip and right arm. The poor fellow, I believe, never 
recovered the injuries he received. 

A short time after I had rejoined, our division marched for Salamanca, on the 
right of which city we took up a position close to the river Tormes. Here we 
remained for seme days, our chief having completely out-manceuvred Marmont. 
On the evening of the 4th of July stormers were required from our division, to 
lead in the assault on Fort St. Vincente, the strongest of the three forts that 
the enemy had constructed in the city, and which commanded the other two— 
four men from each company of our regiment were selected, the first for duty, 
I being one. After marching down close to the fort, waiting the signal for 
attack, we were countermanded. A few days afterwards this fort was set on 
fire by red-hot shot from our artillery,when it immediately surrendered along with 
the other two. 

The enemy, bafiled in their views on Salamanca, slowly retreated, our arm 
following until we arrived near Rueda. Here our light troops had a smart brush 
with the enemy’s rear-guard, which ended in the capture of some few French 
prisoners. I remember seeing on this occasion some of the Rifles bringing in a 
very fine-looking man, a Trench serjeant, who seemed inconsolable at his cap- 
ture. He actually shed tears as he lamented the circumstance. The following 
day, however, he was to his infinite joy exchanged for a serjeant of cavalry, who 
had been made prisoner a few days before. 

After this skirmish our regiment advanced to the neighbourhood of Rueda, 
where we occupied a hill that was completely covered with vines close to the 
town. The country thereabouts abounded in grapes, from which an immense 
quantity of wie was annually made. The places used for the making of wine 
in this part of Spain are of a very similar description. They are all subterra- 
nean, and of immense extent, sometimes covering many acres of ground. From 
these vaults several chimneys are made to admit the air and light. The vats, in- 
to which the juice of the grape is pressed, are in proportion to the size of these 
vaults, and would entirely put to shame the same description of receptacle used 
for beer by Barclay and Perkins. ‘They are built in the cellars, and have lad- 
ders made by which they mount them. 

Our fellows, ever alive to the value of good wine, notwithstanding the French 
had well ransacked the “ wine-houses,” as they are called, before us, still they 
used frequently to find something to reward them for their search in these cel- 
lars. Our way of proceeding was to let one or two of our men down the above- 
mentioned chimneys by means of a rope. I shall never forget the terror I once 
experienced in one of these adventures. Three or four comrades and myself 
had come towards evening to the chimney of one of these wine-vaults, and the 
first question was, who was to descend '—not always a very safe experiment, as 
Spaniards occasionally lived in these places, who would scarcely hesitate a mo- 
ment in stabbing an intruder with their cuchillo, or knife. On this occasion, one 
of the party proposing I should descend, I immediately consented, and, securing 
the rope we had obtained from a muleteer for the purpose round my waist, I was 
gradually lowered down with a number of canteens. As the vaults were gene- 
rally as deep as a three-story house, I was some time dangling in the air of the 
vault before I touched the ground. The ope was so dark that I could scarcely 
see a couple of yards before me, and, while groping about to find the vats, I sud- 
denly put my hand upon the clammy face of a — which at a glance I per- 
ceived by his red wings, to be that of a French soldier, exhibiting the most fright- 
ful wounds, evidently inflicted with a knife or sword. I confess, at the moment, 
I shook with terror, for at the time I had no weapon to defend myself, and I 
every minute expected a similar doom from the arm of some concealed assassins, 
who probably were watching my movements. Impelled by my fears I immedi- 
ately shook the rope violently, which was the signal agreed upon to pull me 
up, and great was my satisiaction when I found myself ascending from that 
scene of murder. Wheu I had related the cause of my unsuccessful search, one 
or two men laughed at me, while one, more daring than the rest, loading his 
rifle, suffered himself to be lowered with our canteens, which he brought up 
filled with wine. After this occurrence, I repeatedly saw the bodies of 
Frenchmen, who had been assassinated in these places in their search after 
wine. 

We left Rueda at twelve o’clock at night on the 16th, the enemy, who had 
concentrated their forces at Tordesillas, being on the advance. The following 
morning the sun rose unclouded, presenting a beautiful sight. The two armies 
were moving in parallel lines along a ridge of low hills, separated only by the in- 
tervening valley and a river fordable in most places. he French columns 
appeared in beautiful order, and called forth the plaudits of our men. Skir- 
mishing soon commenced between some of the cavalry and light troops of the 
two armies. 

One or two companies of our Rifles, seconded by a troop of the 14th Dra- 
goons, were soon partially engaged with about a coneapentia number of the 
enemy’s force, who would occasionally dash through the little river, and at- 
tempt to take up a position to annoy ourcolumns. ur riflemen, in particular, 
were highly delighted with several little cavalry brushes that occurred this day 
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between our dragoons and the French. One instance of gallantry on the part of 
a French dragoon, fell under the eyes of most of our men. In a kind of half 
charge that had been made by about a section of French and English cavalry, 
one of the Frenchmen had dashed alone through some of our dragoons. His 
own party having retired, there seemed every prospect of his being instantly kill- 
ed or taken prisoner, and, indeed, most of us thought, as there were at least a 
dozen of our 14th Dragoons between him and his section, that he would surren- 
der. Not so, however, thought the gallant Frenchman, but, wheeling round, he 
gently trotted his horse for about twenty yards, when he gave spurs to his steed, 
and, after several hand-to-hand conflicts with our dragoons in passing, he actual- 
ly succeeded in reaching his party, I believe unhurt, attended by the cheers of 
our own men, who were not insensible at any time to the intrepidity even of an 
enemy. 
Another incident occurred this morning, which, as an appropriate companion 
to the foregoing, I will relate. Indeed, in gratitude, perhaps, | ought to do so, 
as I was a gainer on the occasion by a new pair of trousers. A man of the 
14th Dragoons, named Pratt, a fine strapping young fellow, a townsman of my 
own, brought ina French dragoon, on his horse, prisoner. ‘The Frenchman had 
lost his helmet, and displayed a severe cut on the cheek. Poor fellow! he 
seemed exceedingly chop-fallen, and declared with much vehemence to Lieute- 
nant Gardiner of our company, who spoke excellent French, that the English- 
man could not have taken him had he possessed a better horse. ‘This was told | 
Pratt by Mr. Gardiner, who answered—* Then, by Jasus, Sir, tell him if he had 
the best horse in France 1 would bring him prisoner, if he stood to fight me.”— 
The words caused roars of laughter amongst us. “ My poor beast,” said the 
Frenchman, affectionately patting the goaded and smoking steed, * has not had 
his saddle off for the last week.” And such, indeed, seemed to have been the 
case, as, on the saddle being removed, prior to the sale of the poor horse, a part 
of the flesh that had become a sore came away with the saddle-cloth. The 
animal in this condition was sold to Lieutenant Gardiner for five dollars.— 
Pratt, in opening the saddle bags of the unfortunate prisoner, who with folded 





threw to me as a gift, that was exceedingly welcome, as my own were worn 
to rags. 

The following day we had a few slight skirmishes with the advance of the 
enemy : we retreated upon Salamanca. As few occurrences of any interest took 
place after this for some days, beyond the manceuvring of the two armies, inte- 
resting only to the tactician, and which so many professional men have done 
ample justice to, | will at once proceed to the battle. At this celebrated battle, 
however, I must remark, the Rifles were less engaged than in any other battle 
fought during the war: a sufficient reason why I shall have little to say upon the 
subject. 

The night previous to the morn that ushered in the day of battle, viz. the 
22nd of July, 1812, was the most stormy one, I think, I ever witnessed. The 
thunder, lightning, and rain seemed striving which should excel, while their | 
united effect was terrible. We lay in an open field, without covering, close to 
the river 'Tormes. It is needless to say, not a man that night had on a dry shred. 
It has, I believe, been previously remarked, by military and other writers, that 
rain has been the forerunner of almost all our general battles. From my own | 
recollection, the truth of this assertion is singularly supported by fact. 

The batile of Salamanca commenced about ten or twelve o'clock, upon our 
right, on a rising ground. Our position was first disturbed by some cannon-shot 
of the enemy that fell very near us, but fortunately without doing any harm.— 
Although every moment expecting to be sent into the thick of it, we kept undis- 
turbed possession of our ground, from whence we could see the columns of the 
enemy on heights engaged in attempting to repel the advance of our troops.— 
When the “ glad sounds of victory” reached our ears a general feeling of plea- 
sure pervaded our ranks, mixed, perhaps, with some regret that we had not taken 
a more active share in the battle. But all we could do we did, which was to 
pepper the French well in their hurried flight or retreat from the field. In fact, 
it seemed to an ordinary eye as if the whole French army might have been cut 
off by a little promptitude. We halted at Huerta. The following morning our 
division crossed the river Tormes in pursuit of the enemy. We came up with 
their rear strongly posted on the side of a hill on the left of the road. Here we 
beheld one of those few charges that so seldom succeed against well-trained in- 
fantry : this was the celebrated charge of Major-General Bock, who, at the head 
of his heavy German cavalry, broke the French squares, taking them prisoners 
almost toa man. It was the most gallant dash of cavalry that was ever wit- 
nessed. 

This day I began to feel the ill effects of my wound received at Badajoz, which 
the fatigue of marching and the warmth of the weather had again caused to break | 
out. Qn inspec ing the sore our surgeon immediately recommended me to go 
into hospital at Salamanca, for a few days of medical treatment and rest. Ac- 
cordingly I set out for Salamanca with the guard appointed to escort the prison- 
ers taken in the recent cavalry affair by our Germans. I never before saw such 
severe-looking sabre-cuts as many of them had received ; several had both their 
eyes cut out, and numbers had lost both ears. Their wounded, who were carried 
in waggons, were extremely numerous, and it was painful even to an old soldier 
to hear their groans and incessant cries fer water. ‘The escort consisted chiefly 
of the Germans that had taken them prisoners, and it was pleasing to behold 
these gallant fellows, in the true spirit of glory, paying the greatest attention to 
the wants of the wounded. Water, as I have remarked, from the loss of blood 
that had taken place among the wounded men, was in particular request. One 
of the prisoners who had lost his arm, probably in endeavouring to defend his 
head from a sword-cut—for, indeed, there were very few gun-shot wounds among 
them—was in particular very frequent in his demands for ‘“ eau’? (water,) when 
none could be obtained. Perhaps imagining himself neglected, we were not a 
little surprised to hear him suddenly change his language and call out in English 
—* For the love of Jesus give me something to quench my thirst ; I am a fel- 
low-countryman of your own.” On entering into conversation with him I found 
he had belonged to the 9th Regiment of Foot, and had been taken prisoner on 
board ship some time previous, since which occurrence he had been prevailed 
upon to enter the French service in preference to being kept a prisoner. At Sa- 
lamanca a sentry was was placed over him ; what became of him I know not. 

On arriving at Salamanca, our wounded prisoners, some other invalids, and 
myself, were immediately taken into hospital. There we were, French and 
English, laid up together ; and there, I must say, I saw sufficient practice daily 
in the use of the Surgeon’s knife to become perfectly familiar with every form 
attendant upon amputation. While lying in hospital, at all times a wretched 
place, from the groans of the numerous sufferers, I got acquainted with a very 
pleasant and intelligent man, who belonged to the 13th Regiment of Light Dra- 
goons, and who was fast recovering from a wound he had received in the shoul- 
der. We used frequently to alleviate as much as we could the unpleasantness 
of our situation by conversation, when the surgeons were out of the way. His 
history both amused and interested me. 

He had been taken prisoner by the French near Badajoz while serving in Gen. 
Hill’s division, but managed shortly afterwards to make his escape between Vit- 
toria and Pampeluna. ‘The following morning he fell in with a party of General 
Miaa’s guerillas, who, as soon as they found him to be an Englishman, wished 
him to enlist in their band until he could regain his regiment. ‘This offer he was 
glad to accept. After giving me a very amusing account of the manners of the 
guerillas, their rich picturesque dresses and arms, and their wild military life in 
the mountains, he proceeded to detail several anecdotes of their cruelty “and fe- 
rocity, among which I can well remember the following, from the impression it 
then left upon my mind, and the simple manner in which he related it :— 

Uniting suddenly several of his guerilla bands in the neighbourhood of Vitto- 
ria, Mina, whose information of the movements of the French seemed unerring, 
one morning surprised and captured a number of waggons filled with stores. 
aie had been sent from Madrid for the army at Vittoria, and were escorted by 
gendarmes, who were all either killed or taken. ‘The prisoners, about twenty in 
number, were immediately marched into the mountains, but not before they had 
time to draw a dark augury of their own fate by seeing all their wounded com- 
rades brutally stabbed to death on the ground where the skirmish had taken place. 
The prisoners, after having been stripped of nearly every article of wearing appa- 
rel, even to their boots, were confined in a space of ground encircled by pens or 
hurdles, and used for keeping cattle, round which were planted many sentries. In 
the evening the ferocious mountaineers, elated with their day's success, being join- 
ed by a number of females, their sweethearts and wives, made merry with drink- 
ing wine and dancing to the music of several guitars. During this merriment both 
men and woinen frequently taunted their wretched prisoners, recapitulated the 
wrongs the Spaniards had suffered at the hands of the French, until they gradually | 
had excited their passions to a partial state of frenzy. In this state, the signal | 
having been given by one of their number, they rushed in among their hapless 
prisoners, and commenced a general massacre, drowning the cries and supplica- 
tions of mercy of taeir victims, as they gave each blow, by enumerating the dif- 

ferent losses each had sustained in his family during the war. “Take that for | 
my father you shot,”"—* that for my son,”—* this for my brother,” &c.. until | 











the work of death was complete. ‘The most inhuman and perhaps most revolting 
trait in this general murder was some of the women having actively assisted in 
te massacre. ; 

A short time after I had heard the preceding sketch, I had an opportunity of | 
observing that sanguinary feeling of revenge that so peculiarly characterised the 
guerillas during the war. Ire jomned my regiment at a little village about three | 
leagues from Madrid, called Gataffe. In the farm-house, where the greater part | 
of our company were quartered, was a very pretty Spanish girl who had a brother | 
serving with the guerillas. One hot summer evening, when several comrades and 

uyself were sitting on a bench ouiside the door, joking with the girl, a swarthy, 
savage-looking Spaniard came up and was welcomed with much joy by the girl 
and her parents, ‘The new comer was armed to the teeth with pistols, daggers, | 





and a long gun, which, together with his crimson sash and free bearing, at once 
proclaimed the guerilla. At first we imagined him the girl’s brother, but soon 
perceived another though equally dear tie cemented their affection : he was her 
lover or suitor. While engaged in conversation with his sweetheart and her pa- 
rents, we observed him take rather ostentatiously from his side a lopg heavy-look- 
ing silk purse, the contents of which he emptied into the lap of his mistress. The 
Spaniard’s eyes sparkled with pleasure ; but, for the honour of England, a general 
disgust pervaded the minds of my comrades and myself when we beheld a num- 
ber of human cars and fingers, which giistened with the golden ornaments they 
still retained. He then told us with an air of bravado that he had cut them from 
off the bodies of the French whom he himself had slain in battle, each ear and 
finger having on a gold ring. ; a 

“Napoleon,” he observed, in his native dialect, with a grim smile—* Napoleon 
loves his soldiers, and so do the ravens ;” as he pointed to several of those carrion 
birds perched on the walls of an old convent covered withivy. “ W c find them 
plenty of food ; they shall never want so long as a Frenchman remains in Spain.” 
Such are the men who were considered the greatest patriots attached to the Span- 
ish army during the war. ; : 

At the latter end of October the whole of our army began retracing their steps 
towards Salamanca, where we arrived after a tiresome march of several days. 
There we took up our quarters for two days in a convent, but exhibiting such 
a loathsome picture of filth as to be absolutely unendurable. In consequence of 
our men having torn up a part of the balustrades for firing, a young officer of the 
3rd battalion fell down a height of fifty feet, and was killed upon the spot. 

On the third morning after our arrival we again proceeded towards Rodrigo. The 
rain fell in torrents, and, from the heaviness of the roads, which were im many 
places one or two feet in depth, most of our men lost their shoes, and were obliged 
to march barefooted. Among this number I was unfortunately included myself. 
When we had reached our halting-ground for the night, our prospect was most de- 
solate. Wet to the skin-—without a fire or shelter—and, atthe same time, pos- 
sessed of a ravenous appetite, with nothing to satisfy it, formed some of the dis- 
agreeables so often attendant upon our life in the Peninsula—to say nothing of 
incessant duty and fatigue. It was these sufferings, in fact, I am convinced, that 
oftentimes rendered our men so callous about death ; at different periods during the 
war some men, from the privations they endured, wished to be shot, and purposely 
exposed themselves in action. 

On our halt on the above night the first thing I did was to take off my jacket 
and shirt, and, after wringing about half a gallon of water out of them, I replaced 
them upon my back to dry as they might. Most of our men had employed them- 
selves in cutting down boughs of trees to keep themselves out of the mud ; but it 
was some hours before we could obtain that greatest of luxuries, under our cir- 
cumstances, a good fire. Still we had not a morsel to eat after the day’s fatigue 
—no rations having been issued—and our men suffered from all the pangs of hun- 
ger. Fortune, however, during the evening favoured a few of us. ‘Towards the 
middle of the night one or two of our men brought intelligence that several cars 
laden with spirits and biscuit for the Spanish army were stuck fast in the road and 
could not proceed onwards. The temptation to our hungry mouths could not be 
resisted ; we left our fires, and, getting up to the cars, screened by the darkness 
of the night, managed to get a portion both of biscuit and aguardiente ; but the 
Spanish guard, discovering our fellows, commenced firing on them : this was re- 
turned, and several of the Spaniards were, I believe, shot ; indeed, the firing con- 
tinued all night, which alarmed the chief part of our army. Had the offenders 
been discovered, it is not difficult to foretel their fate, as the Duke’s orders were 
particularly strict against plunder. For my own part, such were my feelings on 
that night, that I believe I should have expired but for the spirit I drank. 

Before daylight we pursued our route, the rain continuing to fall in torrents, 
while the state of our regiment was pitiable. ‘To add to our comfort, the French 
were close upon our heels: this night ‘we spent something like the last—wet, 
cold, and hungry. On the following morning we were obliged to continue our 
retreat rather precipitately, as the shots of the French, who were in great force, 
came rattling in among us. During the morming the enemy's cavalry succeeded 
in getting through a wood, and managed to cut off the baggage of the 7th divi- 
sion, then in front of ours. Among some captives the enemy made on this occa- 
sion were several children in panniers carried by donkeys. One Irishwoman, in 
particular, I remember seeing, whose grief seemed inconsolable for the loss she 
had sustamed in the person of a child. In a few days, however, the French, de- 
siring to be as little encumbered as ourselves with children, sent them back with 
a flag of truce. This was followed by a most interesting scene, as the different 
mothers rushed forward to clasp their darlings in their arms. 

‘This day we were hard pressed by the enemy’s advanced-guard, and two of 
our companies, the one in which I served being one, were ordered to cover the 


Mansfield, folding his arms upon his chest, gazed upon the bewildering scene, 
with the same calm and apparent unmoved expression, which his noble features 
ever wore, even in moments of the greatest excitement ; but the flashing of his 
dark eye showed that lofty thoughts were swelling in his bosom. 

Charles, also, stood for some minutes in silence, till overpowered by the rush 
of poetical images which crowded upon his mind, he sprung forward to the very 
edge of the precipice, and throwing his arms aloft, like a young eagle spreading 
its wings for flight, shouted, at the very top of his voice, the beautiful lines 
from ‘“ Childe Harold” commencing 


*'The roar of waters! from the headlong height, 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 

The fall of waters! rapid as the light, 

The flashing mass foams, shaking the abyss, 

The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss, 
And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 

Of their great agony, wrung out from this 

Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set.” 


«Whew !” the Doctor gave a long whistle, turned on his heel, picked up the 
stump of his cheroot, replaced it in the corner of his mouth, seated himself on 
a stone, puffed out a huge volume of smoke, and winking at Mansfield, tapped 
his forehead significantly with his forefinger, thereby implying that he had serious 
misgivings as to the perfect sanity of ‘The laddie, Maister Charles.” 

Standing, as he did, on the brink of a precipice, his arms outstretched, his 
flowing locks drenched by the heavy spray, which fell around him, and shouting, 
at the top of his voice, as if declaiming to the spirits of the flood, the excited 
appearance of our young friend was such as might have induced a common- 
place, unimaginable mind, to coincide in the Doctor's opinion. But Mansfield, 
although a bit of a stoic in externals, was an enthusiast at heart, and liked to 
see enthusiasm in others. He remembered the day when he would have acted 
as Charles did, and a benevolent smile played around his mouth, a responsive 
chord vibrated in his heart, as he witnessed this natural burst of feeling in his 
young companion. 

“A good and apt quotation, boy,” said he, tapping Charles on the shoulder, 
“and one I had almost forgotten. I thank you for reminding me of it. If you 
are ever asked for a description of the Falls of Gungah, you cannot do better 
than repeat these very lines. But your eyes have been so intently riveted upon 
that “ Hell of waters,” as your friend Byron has it, that you have not yet beheld 
half the beauties of the scene. Look upwards, above the cloud of spray, hang- 
ing, as it were, between heaven and earth, with what an air of dignified composure 
that beauteous island, glowing in all the splendor of tropical vegetation, sits like 
a queen, smiling amidst the war of elements. And here, to the right, sec that 
narrow gorge, throuchout which the foaming torrent, lashed to medness in this 
boiling whirlpool, bounds with such frantic speed, like a hunted lion, bursting 
through the toils. Cast your eyes around, mark the grandeur of the hills, by 
which we are surrounded—children of an earthquake, their hoary heads, seathed 
by the fires of heaven, bleached by the storms of a thousand ages, piercing the 
clouds, frowning defiance to the spirits of the tempest ; proud and unyielding, as 
at the day of their birth. See the graceful feathery bamboo, cowering from the 
blast, and cling for protection to their iron sides. The deep scarlet flowers of 
the rhododendron, glowing like gems, upon the rugged breast of that moss- 

rown rock. The swift-winged paroquets darting among the branches of that 
Totty teak-tree—tlie—ha! what was that!” 

Mansfield stopped skort, in the midst of his rhapsody, and, bending forward, 
listened eagerly for the repetition of the sound which had attracted his attention. 
Again it was heard, even amidst the din of rushing waters, and this time there 
could be no mistake. It was the short barking cry of the spotted deer, and, appa- 
rently close at hand. Charles fixed his eyes upon Mansficld’s face, with an in- 
quiring look, as if he expected some explanation of so strange a circumstance.— 
But Mansfield, whose quick ear immediately recognised the well-known signal 
of an Indian Shikarie, bounded forward, without uttering a word, and, snatching 
the proffered rifle from the hand of Ayapah, followed with his eye the direction of 
his finger, as he pointed eagerly towards the bottom of a deep ravine, which 
flanked their position, and whispered the exciting word—Bhag. 

Mansfield’s rifle was thrown hastily forward, as a bramble-bush, immediately 
below him, was seen to rustle, and a solitary monkey, which sat grinning like an 
evil spirit, in a dark nook of the glen, began to spring from rock to rock, filling 
the air with hideous screams. Swift as lightning a brindled mass glided, like a 
huge snake across an open space in the bushes, and again disappeared in the 
dense thicket which filled the bottom of the ravine. The report of the rifle bel- 





retreat of our division. The enemy, confident in their numbers, pressed us vigo- 
rously, and it was with difficulty we could check their advance. While hotly en- 
gaged skirmishing, I was about taking possession of a tree, when I beheld a poor 
woman at the foot of it, who, being unable to keep up with the regiment, had 
sunk down exhausted. Poor soul! she clasped my hands, and begged of me to 
assist her ; at the same moment the bullets of the enemy came rapping into the 
tree that only partially screened us. I was obliged to leave her, as there seemed 
some prospect of most of us being cut off, when we heard the ‘assembly ” 
sounded, and away we dashed, “devil take the hindmost,” in upon the battalion. 
Here our illustrious chief, who was generally to be found where danger was most 
apparent, seeing us come puffing and blowing up to our column, called out to us, 
in a cheering voice—* Be cool, my lads ; don’t be in a hurry!’ But, in faith, 
with all possible respect for his Lordship, we were not in greater haste than the 
occasion demanded, as the French were upon us, and we were obliged to dash 
down the sides of the hill, where we had halted for a moment, and his Lordship 
also, and then ford a river. While engaged in crossing the stream, that was 
much swollen by the late rains, a round-shot from the enemy, who were now pep- 
pering away at us, took off the head of a Serjeant Fotheringham, of the High- 
land company, and smashed the thigh of another man. On gaining the other 
side of the stream we turned to salute a few of the enemy’s cavalry and infantry 
on the hill we had just quitted, but, owing to the wet, our rifles were unservice- 
able. 

We remained that night stationary on the banks of the river, exposed to all the 
delights of cold, hunger, and fatigue. These feelings were not improved by a 
course of shelling that the enemy did us the honour to indulge in at our expense. 
But, as I have remarked, the sufferings of our men were such at this period that 
many of them considered death a happy relief. The morning at length dawned 
upon our half-famished persons, but brought no alleviation of our miseries. The 
rain still continued to come down in torrents, until, pursuing our retreat, we ar- 
rived at Ciudad Rodrigo. In this manner we ended the Burgos retreat. 





THE FALLS OF THE CAUVARY. 
BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 
[Resumed from a-former number of the Albion.} 
‘Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 
As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread—a matchless cataract.” 
Cuitpve Harovp. 

We left our three friends, attended by Mr. M , and the trusty Ayapah, on 
their way to visit the great fall of Bir Jooki. We have already, in our last pa- 
per, inflicted upon our readers a translation of the Hindoo legend, from which 
this fall derives its name. We have also attempted to present them with a faint 
outline of the river, and Tiger Island. We must now try to describe the fall 
itself. But, being aware that the subject is one considerably beyond our powers, 
we feel ourselves in honour bound to forewarn our gentle reader of the fact ; and 
to beg, if he have the slightest objection to a bad description of fine scenery, 
that he will be kind enough to skip over the next two pages, and either take our 
word for it that Bir Jooki, in spite of its barbarous name. is one of the grandest 
falls in the world, or, if that be not sufficient, let him, after having applied to 
us for a letter of introduction to our friend Ramaswamy, take his passage in the 
first ship bound for Madras, hire a palanquin, with twelve bearers, and a Mus- 
sautchee—make the best of his way to the Island of Seerasamoodrum ; and judge 
for himself. 

After walking about a mile, the party struck into the low belt of jungle,which 
skirted, and concealed the river; and, descending by a rugged path, suddenly 
emerged upon a smooth platform of rock, directly facing the principal fall, and 
about a hundred feet above the level of the basin, into which the cataract dis- 
charged itself. On thcir left, and so close to their position, that the rock on 
which they stood trembled as if shaken by an earthquake, one branch of the 
river came bounding from ledge to ledge of rock, forming a succession of roar- 
ing cataracts, and hurrying along, its headlong course, huge masses of rock, 
the crash of which might be heard, even amidst the din of raging waters.— 
Directly opposite, the great fall rushed in one unbroken sheet of water, over a 
perpendicular cliff, nearly three hundred feet in height, and was lost in the cloud 
of spray, which, rising from the dark abyss, like steam from a boiling caldron, 
rolled away in light eddying wreaths, along the sides of the surrounding moun- 
tains. 





So stupendous a scene, bursting suddenly upon the beholder, is almost over- 
powering. The steady, unceasing, irresistible, rush of the eternal waters, giving 
one the idea, more than any other object in nature, of unlimited power; the 
fearful turmoil, unseen though heard, in the fathomless gulf below, the duil mo- 
notonous roar, the mysterious cloud of vapor, all tend to bewilder the senses. 
The head swims, the sight is dazzled, the ear is stunned, all the faculties appear 
to be paralyzed. Man feels his own insignificance, and the prou lest gazes for-a 
moment in awe-struck silence. 

Even the Doctor held his breath, anc the remains of his beloved cheroot, not 


lowed among the rocky caverns as if a twelve-pounder had been discharged, and 
the narrow chasm was filled with a dense cloud of smoke. But no angry roar 
answered to the shot ; and when the sulphury vapor rolled away, the blue mark 
of the bullet, which had flattened upon a stone, in the dry water-course below, 
convinced Mansfield that, for once, a tiger had been too quick for him. 

*‘ Away with you, son of a slave!” cried he, turning upon the unfortunate 
Ayapah, for want of some more fitting object upon which to vent his wrath, 
‘why do you stand gaping there like an old woman, as if you had never seen a 
tiger missed before! Off with you, I say, to the top of the hill, and mark 
him.” 

Ayapah turned, without answering a word, and dashed into the jungle—next 
moment he was scen perched amongst the highest branches of a tree, which 
crowned a hill, and commanded a full view of every outlet from the ravine. But 
Mansfield waited in vain for a signal that the tiger had appeared. Ayapah re- 
mained motionless as a vulture watching his prey. 

“He does not intend to show himself, I find,” observed Mansfield, throwin 
his rifle carelessly into the hollow of his arm. ‘As my friend Ayapah woul 
say, he has no fancy to eat bullets ; but we must force him a little. Mr. M " 
I believe you have some good shzkaries in your village.” 

“ Yes, sar,” replied the half-caste with alacrity. “Plenty shikaries got—plenty 
nets got. Suppose I give order, in one half-hour plenty shikar men attend mas- 
ter’s pleasure. ‘That very bad tiger, sar—two mans he eat last week. Suppose 
master kill that tiger, that thing make black man’s heart glad. He very much 
ceremony make—plenty cocoa-nut, plenty jaggary [a coarse sort of sugar] he 
give to Swamy [the Hindoo Deity].” 

“Ha! anotherman-eater. By the hump of the Holy Camel, we are in luck. 
And nets too, you say. Iam glad of that, it is the most effectual way of se- 
curing a tiger in such jungly ground. ‘The sooner, then, you can get the shika- 
ries and the nets the better. And, hark ye, Mr. M—, if you can manage to 
procure a few rockets at the same time, I shall feel obliged, it will save much 
trouble in beating him up. I shall leave Ayapah here, to watch the ravine, and, 
in the meantime, I would propose that we adjourn to the bungalow, and have 
some tiffin, to give us strength for the encounter.” 

“What new species of shikar is this?’ asked Charles, with a look of wonder. 
“‘Do you really mean to say that you intend to catch the tiger in a net '—to bag 
him like a rabbit 1” 

“Ay,” replied Mansfield, smiling, “and to spear him, too, when he is bagged. 
How like you the idea, boy, of spearing a tiger on foot? It will be someting 
to talk of when you get back to the hills.” 

Charles appeared rather startled by this proposal, but said nothing. 

The Doctor sprang to his feet, slioved his hands deep into his pockets, and 
stood staring at Mansfield with a look of utter bewilderment. 

“Spear a tiger!” The words dropped from his lips as slowly as if he had 
stopped to weigh each individual syllable. “ Spear a tiger ! The Lord forgie 
ye, captain. I aye thought ye had a bee in your bonnet ; but now I am satisfied 
ye are just fit for Bedlam. Spear a tiger indeed! Did ony leevin’ mortal ever 
hear the like!” So saying, the Doctor turned on his heel and marched off, whist- 
ling the old Scotch tune of “* The Devil among the Taiiors.”’ 

“ Our friend the Doctor does not appear to relish the idea of spearing a tiger,” 
said Mansfield, indulging in a quiet laugh; “but, I can assure you, :t may be 
done, and is done, constantly, in some parts of India. However, you shall see, 
and judge for yourself. It will, at all events be something new, and I think you 
will allow it to be the most exciting style of sport you have yet seen. 

The sportsmen had hardly finished their tiffin ere a clamorous beating of tom- 
toms, and blowing of horns, announced that the shikaries had arrived. Mansfield 
and Charles started to their feet at the welcome sound—thrust their hunting- 
knives into their belts—snatched up their rifles, and sallied forth to inspect and 
arrange their forces. Even the Doctor, whose blood had been warmed with ge- 
nerous wine, shared in the enthusiasm of the moment. Shouldering his favorite 
weapon, Mons Meg, he crammed his broad-brimmed hat fiercely over his eyes— 
swallowed a glass of brandy-and-water, to strengthen his nerves—and swearing, 
by the piper of war, that he would not be outdone by “ ony young birkie o’ them 
a’,” struck up the warlike tune of “Johnny Cope,” and strode after his compa- 
nions with the air of a man determined to do or die. 

On the steps of the portico they were received with a profound salaam by the 
Cotwall, or head man of the village, in his holiday robes. ‘The quaintly-dressed 
trumpeter gave forth a deafening blast from his gigantic instrument, streami 
with tigers’ tails, the hard-earned troplues of many a bloody field. A conta 
clatter of tomtoms rent the air; and the assembled multitude prostrated them- 
selves before the Burrah Sahib, whose fame as a tiger-killer had reached even to 
the banks of the Cauvary 

The Cotwall, in a flowing speech, complimented Mansfield on his exploits, 
calling him “the Lyon of Mysore—the Invincible—the Open-handed,”—here he 
looked out of the corner of his eye to see whether this last compliment was likely 
to produce the desired effect upon Mansfield’s purse-strings ; and concluded by 
expressing a hope that the arrangements he had made, might meet with the ap- 
probation of his Magnificence, who, instead of attending to the Cotwall’s elabo- 
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tures of the shikaries, with the eye of a connoisseur, eee his entire satis- 
“faction ; and, slipping a pagoda into the extended hand of the delighted Cotwall, 
4nformed him that he was at liberty to make his salaam and take kes. 

The Cotwall had done his duty, and well deserved the present bestowed upon 
him. In front of the crowd, leaning on their long matchlocks, stood four shika- 
‘ries of the real fighting eee ng NaS wiry, hard-featured, hairy-muzzled, 
devil-me-care-looking fellows—such as a Yankee would say, at the first glance, 
were “fit to flog their weight in wild cats.” Behind them, some dozen naked 
coolies tottered under the weight of the hunting-nets, or toils. And beyond 
them again, appeared the whole male population of the village, liberally provided 
with tomtoms, horns, and other noisy instruments, from which, from time to 
time, issued diabolical notes of discord, expressive of eagerness, and overflowing 
valor. Mansfield having ascertained that all the necessary preparations had been 
made, the procession moved off in good order to the scene of action. 

On arriving at the ground, Ayapah was found still sitting patiently at his 
post ; and from him the welcome intelligence was obtained that the tiger had 
not yet moved. 

The shikaries, who appeared perfectly to understand their business, bustled 
about with great activity, and, in a wonderfully short space of time, the toils 
were pitched, and the tiger’s lair so effectually surrounded that it appeared im- 
possible for him to escape. But how was this done? some of our readers may 

-ask—we must try to explain. 

The toils are huge nets, made in the same manner as those used for fishing, 
only that they are formed of omar cord, nearly as thick as the little finger, 
and with meshes large enough to admit a man’shead. The ground having been 
first carefully examined, poles, about ten feet long, pointed at one end, and hav- 
ing a notch at the top, are driven into the pond at regular intervals, across 
every outlet by which it appears possible for an animal to escape. Upon these 
‘the toils, or nets, are suspended, like a curtain, with the upper rope resting in 
the notch on the top of the pole. This is so slightly fixed, that the moment a 
large animal rushes against the net, it becomes disengaged, the net falls over 
the animal, and in his struggles to escape he becomes so entangled in the 
meshes, that the hunters, who lie in ambush at a short distance, and, who in 
 apeng are only armed with spears, have time to run in and despatch him before 

e can extricate himself. 

Every thing being arranged, a council of war was held, to decide finally, 
-whether the bold experiment of attacking the tiger with spears should be at- 
‘tempted. The Doctor remonstrated ; but the éc/at of such an adventure was a 

temptation not to be resisted. It was voted decidedly unsportsmanlike to shoot 
a tiger after he had been netted—it was taking an ungentlemanlike advantage 
of him. In short, the Doctor's objections were over-ruled, and the measure car- 
ried, with great applause from Charles, and a grim smile of satisfaction on the 
part of Ayapah. 

Two strong, broad-bladed, hunting-spears having been provided, Mansfield 
and Charles laid aside their rifles, and, armed with these more primitive weapons, 
posted themselves at some distance from each other, so as to command the only 
two outlets from the ravine, by which it appeared probable that the tiger would 
attempt to escape. The more prudent Doctor, having no idea of risking his va- 
‘“uable life in any such wild adventure, climbed, with the assistance of Ayapah, 
into a neighboring tree, and lighting his cheroot, nestled himself among the 
branches, to witness the coming strife in safety and comfort. 

For some time after they had taken their positions, all remained quiet—not a 
leaf stirred—no sound was heard, save the dull, hoarse, monotonous roar of the 
cataract, which, mellowed by the intervening woods, only served to increase the 
feeling of lifeless solitude, imparted by the perfect stillness of all else around, to 
the silent lairs of the watchful sportsmen. 

The Doctor's patience, and his cheroot, were well nigh exhausted. Charles, 
in spite of himself, was beginning to feel that peculiar, disagreeable, cold, creep- 
img, nervous sensation, which is not fear, but which will occasionally steal over 
the stoutest heart in such a situation; it is a feeling which any of my readers 
whe have happened to lead a forlorn-hope, or have stood upon a frigate’s deck, 
during the few minutes of portentous silence which precede the first broad- 
side, may perhaps remember. Even Mansfield was beginning to handle his 
spear in a fidgety menner, and to think, with peculiar afiection, of his trusty 
rifle, when a distant shout came swolling on the breeze, and all ideas, save those 
of victory, vanished. 

Nearer, and nearer came that cheering sound. ‘The air was filled with wild 
discordant cries—the rocky sides of the ravine echoed to the clatter of a hnndred 
tomtoms. Now is heard the rushing sound of the lively rockets, as they dart, like 
hissing snakes, among the tangled bushes—and now the angry voice of the hunt- 
ed tiger, as he starts indignant from his lair, and roars defiance to his foes. Every 
nerve was braced, and the blood rushed like lightning through the veins of the 
excited sportsmen, as that sound reached their ears. The shouting of the beat- 
ers were redoubled—a shower of rockets swept the ravine like a storm of fire,— 
and the tiger, rushing at once from his concealment, dashed, with tremendous 
bounds, towards the pass which Charles commanded. He had approached within 
ten yards of the nets, when he suddenly stopped, having probably observed the 
impediment, and stood in an attitude of indecision, lashing his tail from side to 
side, and uttering a low savage growl. Charles, in conformity with the direc- 
tions he had received from Mansfield, immediately stepped from his concealment, 
and, bringing his spear down to the charging position, advanced steadily towards 
the frail barrier, which formed his only defence against his formidable antagonist. 
Tt wasa moment of fearful interest ; and the Doctor, who from his perch com- 
manded a full view of the scene, felt the blood curdling in his veins. But 

« Charles, although he felt a peculiar tingling of the nerves, and a slight palpita- 
\tionwl the heart, bore himself gallantly. 

No sooner did the tiger perceive his intended victim than his whole appearance 
was altered. His green eyes glared savagely—his ears were laid flat upon his 
meck—the hair upon his back stood erect,—and, crouching close to the ground, 
the crept swiftly towards the nets. Having got sufficiently near, he uttered a 
tremendous roar, and springing forward with a lashing bound, threw himself 
against the net with a force that threatened to carry every thing before it. But 
the tough cordage yielded to the shock without sustaining any injury,—the upper 
rope became disengaged,—the net fell together in a heap—and the enraged mon- 
ster was instantly enveloped in a complicated mass of net work, from which, in 
spite of his frantic efforts, he found it impossible to disengage himself. So furious 
was the onset ofthe tiger, and so apparently frail the defence opposed to it, that 
Charles had not sufficient command of nerve to stand his ground; he made an 
involuntary spring backward, stumbled and fell. 

The Doctof, seeing the desperate rush of the tiger, accompanied by a roar 
that made his heart sink within him, and perceiving through a cloud of dust, that 
ithe net was, apparently, demolished, and his young friend down, immediately 
jumped to the conclusion that he must be inthe tiger’s jaws. His first impulse 
‘was to shout to Mansfield for help, which he did right lustily ; his next to slide 
from his perch with a reckless haste that considerably injured the appearance of 
his nether garments; to snatch up his fusee, and hurry to the rescue, invoking 
maledictions on the man who first nvented the desperate amusement of spearing 
“gers on foot. 

_ But, ere he could reach the scene of action, Charles had recovered his foot- 
ang, picked up his spear, and driven it deep into the chest of the tiger. The 
previous struggles of the powerful animal were those of a cat, compared to the 
tie efforts which he now made to reach his igmy antagonist. His eyes 
giowed like live coals*-foam, mingled with blood, flew in spray from his dis- 
-tended jaws—he roared—he gnashed his teeth—he tore up the earth—he twisted 
2<aad turned with the agility of a wild cat. By dint of gnawing, he had so far 
the ; but still the compli- 
cated folds entangled his limbs and paralyzed his efforts. Charles, although 
tremendously knocked apout, — manfuily to his weapon, and exerted his ut- 
most: h to force it through the monster's body and pin him to the ground. 
At length the tiger succeeded in gresping the shaft with his powerful jaws, and, 
by. one-vigorous shake, snapped the tough ash-pole as if it had been a reed. 
Charles, although partially disarmed, still retained sufficient courage and pre- 
sence of, mind to make the best use of what remained of his weapon, aa so 
gain time:till assistance arrived; he had never quitted his hold of the spear- 
shaft, and, with this, he showered such a volley of blows upon the tiger’s head, 
_ any te stupify him, and thereby impede his efforts to disengage 
meself. 

The Doctor, whose courage had failed him, the moment he perceived Charles 
on foot again, had all this time remained at a respectful distance, dancing about 
like a:maniac, brandishing “ Mons Meg,” and shouting to Charles “to haud out 
a’ the gate till he got a rattle at the brute wi’ the grit shot.” But Charles, 
who expected no aid from any one but Mansfield, was much too busily engaged 
in preventing the tiger from getting clear of the nets, to pay any attention to 
his exclamations, and continued to thrash away with his heavy ash-pole like a 
young Hercules. The tiger's efforts, however, instead of diminighin » only 
seemed to increase. He gnawed, and tore, and plunged, with the fury pp ene 
ration. Mesh after mesh of the strong network gradually gave away. He had 
already succeeded in liberating one fore-paw as well as his Tread, and it was but 
too evident that a few more vigorous struggles must set him free. At this cri- 
tical moment, Mansfield came bounding over the rocks, and, uttering a hearty 
cheer of encouragement to Charles, drove his spear deep into the body of the 
tiger. Instead of attempting to hold the animal down, as Charles had done, he 
instantly withdrew the weapon, and repeated his thrusts with such strength and 
rapidity, that in spite of a rate resistance on the part of the tiger, he was 

y covered with wounds, and bleeding at every pore. The rapid less of 
had perceptibly diminished his strength—his shrill roar was changed to a 
hoarse bubbling growl—the victory was all but gained—when, with one tre- 
azeadous blow of his gigantic fore-paw, he snapped the shaft of the spear in two, 
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leaving the iron head sticking in his own body, and bringing down the butt-end | 
of the shaft with such violence upon Mansfield’s head, that he fell backwards, | 
stunned and insensible. 

The case was now indeed a desperate one. Poor Charles, although his cou- 

e failed not, was so much exhausted by his previous exertions, that his blows 
fell harmless as those of a child, and it was evident that he could not much 
longer maintain the unequal contest. Most heartily did he now wish for his 
trusty rifle, and loudly did he call upon the Doctor for assistance. 

The tiger, weakened though he was by loss of blood, had by this time so far 
succeeded in destroying the net, that his head and shoulders were at liberty. , 
One struggle more, and he was free, to wreak a fearful vengeance on his foes— 
to quench his burning thirst in their blood. A hellish fire shot from his eyes, | 
and his whiskered lips curled into a grin of ineffable malignity as he gathered | 
himself together for a decisive spring. It was madness to oppose him longer. | 
Charles, upbraiding the Doctor for a cold-blooded poltroon, turned to fly ; but, | 
in doing so, he stumbled over his prostrate companion, and fell heavily. ‘* Doc- | 
tor! Doctor! where is your manhood? Will you allow your gallant young | 
companion to be miserably mangled before your eyes?’”—No!—The latent | 
spark of fire which lurked in the blood of his Celtic ancestor, is at length roused. 
He utters a war-cry—he rushes boldly between the infuriated tiger and his 
prostrate victims,—Mons Meg pours forth her deadly contents,—and the mon- 
ster, in the very act of springing, rolls dead at his feet, with two ounces of 
“ grit shot” in his brain. Rerseh 3! 

“What think ye o’ the grit shot now, captain?” exclaimed the Doctor, 
pointing with an air of triumph to the dead tiger, as soon as Mansfield had suffi 
ciently recovered from the stunning effects of the blow; to understand how nar- 
rowly he had escaped destruction. ‘There are waur things than a fusee and 
grit shot, at a pinch, I’m thinkin’. That plan o’ yours, 0’ spearin’ tigers, is a’ 
very weel, for ance in a way ; but, by my troth, lads, ye had better no make a 
practice ot.” 

This was a sentiment in which the two young sportsmen perfectly concurred. 
They had got a lesson which made them heartily repent of their folly. And, 
after returning thanks for their providential escape, and bestowing abundant 
praise on the Doctor for his timely aid, they both vowed, solemnly, never more 
to engage in so foolhardy an adventure. 

Great were the rejoicings that night in the sacred village, and many were the 
good jokes cracked by the worthy Doctor over a bottle of glenlivat, which he 
insisted on draining in honor of his victory. We have heard it hinted, that to- 
wards the ‘sma’ hours,” the Doctor was seen pursuing rather a tortuous course 
towards his bedroom, under the guidance of his friend Heels; but this we be- 
lieve to be acalumny. At all events, it was the proud est day in the werthy 
Doctor’s life ; and, to this hour, his favorite story after dinner is, ‘‘ The daft-like 
tiger-hunt, wi’ thae twa wild Birkies, at the Falls of the Cauvary.” 

Koonpan. 
—_— 


A JOURNEY TO GAZA. 


BY C. G. ADDISON, ESQ., OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 


Olive Grove—Streets of Gaza-—Reliques of antiquity—The khan—The Nazeer—Admi- 
nistration of justice—The castle hull—Wild scenery—The hakkim—The mokh’te’sib— 
Ancient Greek church—Moslem school—'The scene of Samson's exploits—Majuma— 
Cemetery at Gaza—Female mourners—Scene at sunset—Armenians—Moslem delu- 
sions—Coffee-shop— Musicians—Caravans. 

“ Placed where Judea’s utmost bounds extend, 
Towards fair Pelusium, Gaza’s towers ascend, 
Fast by the breezy shore the city stands 
Amid unbounded plains of barren sands 
Which high in air, the furious whirlwinds sweep, 
Like mountain billows of the stormy deep, 

That scarce the affrighted traveller, spent with toil, 
Escapes the tempest of the unstable soil.”’ 

At one o'clock P! M. we left the ruins of Ashkelon, and mounting our horses 
we rode across a small valley, forded a scanty rivulet, and ascended and emi- 
nence, on the summit of which were the ruins of an ancient temple. Several 
granite columns lay prostrate on the crest of the hill, intermixed with loose 
stones and masses of masonry. From this eminence a fine view is afforded of 
the position and site of ancient Ashkelon, and of the whole extent of the walls 
and fortifications which once surrounded the city. 

We rode onward through a wild and uninhabited country ; the surface of the 
ground was undulating, and the view restricted by low hills. ‘The plains and 
eminences were sometimes covered with coarse grass, and sometimes bare san- 
dy districts, destitute of vegetation, extended around us. We passed near some 
scattered huts, called E] Nadeh, and through a siall plain partially cultivated. — 
In three hours after leaving Ashkelon we came to a great deal of sand, and 
traversed the base of a long sandy ridge, which extendtend for a great dis- 
tance across the uncultivated country. After passing this, and turning round 
the corner of an eminence, we came suddenly upon a most unusual and delightful 
scene. 

A vast wood of fine and venerable olive-trees extended in front ; they were 
planted in long rows, and had quite a magnificent and parklike appearance, al- 
together different from anything we had hitherto met with. ‘The scene pre- 
sented a wonderful contrast to the naked treeless country we had so long tra- 
versed. The olives were planted wide apart, so that they had ample space to 
spread their branches; they were of large size, and the old gnarled and knotted 
trunks, with the greensward and moss extending in every direction between 
them, presented a scene of sylvan beauty altogether novel and peculiarly strik- 
ing. The bright sun peeping through the foliage, the flickering lights and sha- 
dows, and some tall dromedaries with picturesque-looking Arabs on their backs, 
appearing and disappearing in the distant wooded glades, added vastly to the 
picturesque character of the landscape. 

Ina short time we observed some tall, slender minarets, and a swelling cupola, 
rising above the tops of the distant trees ; they had a grand appearance, and our 
muleteer, pointing to them with exultation, shouted “Gaza! Gaza!” We, 
were at this distance agreeably surprised with the appearance of the place.— 
The.tall towers, and the extent of the spreading foliage, seemed to promise a 
city of more than usual importance. 

As we journeyed onwards through the olive-grove we observed a number of 
storks, some quietly seated in the middle of the path, and others wheeling 
about over our heads. ‘These birds are held sacred by the Moslems; they ho- 
ver around the dwellings, pick up the offal, and are always left unmolested.— 
Enormous hedges of the Indian fig shortly surrounded us, and after crossing a 
sandy eminence, covered with ruined houses, we came in front of the gate of 
the town. 

The imposing appearance which the place wore at a distance now entirely 
vanished; a mean wall and a few low, flat-roofed houses were alone seen, | 
overtopped by some thinly-scattered palm-trees. The lintel of the gateway | 
through which we passed was formed of two ancient columns ; they were laid | 
across from wall to wall, and supported a mass of masonry above them. 

We jole through some narrow, dirty streets, bordered by roughly-built, gloo- | 
my-looking stone houses, generally without windows, and présenting oply a 
dead wall to the street. Before the door of one of the houses were four capi- | 
tals of columns of the Corinthian order of architecture, placed in a row, appa- | 
rently ranged for seats, and in several places I remarked bits of cornices and 
sculptured architraves of white marble, built into the modern walls—melan- | 
choly memorials of the ancient maguificence of the place. Some long strings | 
of tall, stalking dromedaries, with large packages on their backs, perambulated | 
the streets, and we experienced no little difficulty in getting out of their way, 
as they occupied nearly the whole of the narrow thoroughfares. 

After passing through mud and water, and among offal thrown from the door- | 
ways we arrived at the khan, a large and spacious edifice built of stone. The | 
court was filled with dromedaries and wild-looking people, men and women who | 
had just traversed the desert from Suez. The pansies were grunting, the | 
men shouting and screaming, and a strange scene of noise and confusion prevailed. 
A tall figure, in a green robe and white turban, with a long white stick in his hand, 
who appeared to be a person in authority, was giving his orders with great energy, 
and threatening to break the heads of all the Arabs beside him. 

Around the upper story of the khan extended a long gallery, open to the court- | 
yard below, the roof being supported on arches, through which the busy scenes at- 
tendant on the arrival pm departure of caravans could be leisurely surveyed. On 
the floor of this gallery two or three groups of ‘Turks and Arabs were kindling 
fires and cooking their dinners, and the smoke rolled along the vaulted roof in thin 
wreaths, and escaped through the open arches above. 

Taking a guide, I immediately left the khan to pay a visit to his highness the 
Nazeer, or governor of the town and adjacent district. After passing through some 
narrow streets, we came to a large open space, and approached a house, along the 
frout of which extended a raised platform covered wie matting. Inthe centre of 
it, seated on a carpet, with a cushion behind his back, reposed his highness, and , 
on either side of him sat a row of well-dressed Moslems, all vigorously smoking | 
their pipes. | 

There was a considerable nuntber of people collected around the little 
platform, and the Nazeer seemed to be diligently occupied in the administration of 
justice. 

Immediately in front of the crowd facing him stood three officers of police, with 
long white wands in their hands ; and an Arab in a scarlet cloak and white tur- | 
ban, seated by his side, with a roll of paper in his lap, was actively questioning | 
some of the bystanders. 


After the customary polite salutations, and a courteously-expressed wish on his 
part that I mi 


ight be “ happy all the days of my life,” I took a seat at the corner of 
the platform, and handed his highness a letter from the governor of Damascus, 
which was placed in the hands of his secretary, and read aloud, for the edification 
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of himself and the bystanders. The seal and the signature were then scrutinised, 
as if to satisfy themselves that it was an authentic document, after which the Na- 
zeer requested me to state in what way he could serve me. 

I informed him of my intention of crossing the desert into Egypt, and he pro- 
mised to procure me some of the fleet riding dromedaries here called hajjins or 
“ pilgrims,” which perform the journey in a rapid space of time. He said that it 
would probably take two or three days to procure the number I required, as there 
were none in Gaza just then, and they would have to send a considerable distance 
into the neighbouring plains to procure them. A tall old man in a gray beard, who 
seemed to fill a confidential post about the person of the Nazeer, gave some di- 
rections upon the subject, and informed me that I should hear concerning them in 
the morning. 

The Nazeer wasa fine, robust, fat, young mau ; he was gaily attired in a striped 
silk sash, bright green beneesh or cloak, and a blue cloth vest richly embroidered. 
In his hands he held along Egyptian pipe, covered with crimson silk and em- 
broidered with gold. 

After a short conversation I withdrew, as it was getting late ;, and accompanied 
by my guide, I proceeded to the summit of an eminence in the midst of the town, 
on which stand the ruins of an old castle. From this height a strange and inte- 
resting prospect is presented to the eye. ‘The scenery partakes more of that wild 
cast om savagely romantic character which I had expected to meet with in Ara- 
bia—a striking combination of dreary desert and riant vegetation—of desolate 
districts covered with the pale hue of barren sands, contrasted with others car- 
peted with green, and shaded by a luxuriant foliage. 

About a quarter of a league distant, over the bare naked summits of some arid 
sand-hills, was seen the calm expanse of blue sea, blending with the sky. A naked 
sandy valley, destitute of vegetation, wound among the hills, and extended itself 
towards the sea-share ; while, in the opposite quarter, the vast olive-grove, stretch- 
ing away for several miles, and spreading out a rich canopy of luxuriant foliage, 
presented a striking and most delicious contrast to the eye of the beholder. Some 
tall palms threw themselves up wildly and picturesquely among the scattered houses 
and around the lofty minarets ; and the few gardens in the vicinity of the town 
presented a delightful aspect of refreshing green. 

The ruins upon this eminence are evidently the remains of some very extensive 
ancient building. There are vast substructions of masonry, and huge arches buried 
under accumulations of stones and rubbish. 

Having a letter in my pocket to a Frenchman, a hakkim, or doctor, in the ser- 
vice of Ibrahim Pasha, I proceeded with my Arab guide through some narrow dirty 
streets to pay him a visit. 

We knocked at the door of a dark, rough stone building, which presented, to- 
wards the street, nothing but a blank wall with a window at one corner of it. The 
door was opened by an Arab boy, dressed in an unbleached cotton shirt, with a red 
cap onhis head. We entered a narrow court, and by a sharp warning that was gie 
ven to an Arab girl to ran away and cover herself from the sight of the stranger, I 
plainly perceived that the doctor was indulging himself in the Eastern luxury of a 
harem. 

There is a wonderful contrast between the gay, easy, and polite greeting of a 
Frenchman, as compared with your shy, matter-of-fact Englishman, whom you 
meet for the first time. The doctor was a fine-looking man, in the full Nizam uni- 
form ; he jumped up, took off his tarbouch,—told me how delighted he was to see 
me—where had I come from ?—where was I going !—had I met any of Ibrahim 

Pasha’s troops 1—what news of the plague !—and a hundred other questions, in a 
breath ; and, without waiting for an answer, he shouted for a pipe, then for coffee, 
and a plate of sweetmeats, and in an instant absolutely pushed me down headlong 
on a soft divan, and slapping his thigh with his hand, he asked me to take a bedan 
his house, apologised for his accommodations, but assured me he would leave no- 
thing untried to make me comfortable. 

I declined his kindly-proffered hospitality, as I had already taken up my quarters 
at the khan. 

He then began to praise France, abuse the country he was living in, and to tell 
me his own history. 

“ T was, during the last war,”’ said the doctor, “ a surgeon in the French army ; 
the regiment in which I served was disbanded ; Mohammed Ali held out flattering 
prospects to French meclical men willing to engage in his service, and I determin- 
ed to try my fortune in Egypt ; and here you see me, stationed in this miserable 
hole, having to attend to an hospital of sick soldiers, to doctor all the women and 
children in Gaza without pay, and to live in constant fear of the plague—Oh ! mon 
Dieu !’ exclaimed he, in conclusion, “ mais il faut vivre,”’—and he handed me a 
cup of coffee. 

I now attempted to get some share of the conversation, and communicated te 
him my arrangements for getting into Egypt. 

“You did wisely,” said he, “ in going first to the Nazeer, for the camel-drivers 
here are the greatest cheats and rogues imaginable. You will find it very difficult 
to procure hajjins, and if you take camels, you will be ten days at least in crossing 
the desert.” 

He told me he was well acquainted with his highness the Nazeer, and would ae- 
company me again to him in the morning, and use every exertion to procure me the 
fleet-footed beasts. ; 

The doctor then called his servant, and ordered supper, which was brought in on 
around tray afier the fashion of the country, and consisted of a pilaff, a boiled 
fowl, some stewed olives and pickles, &c. &c., to which we helped ourselves with 
our fingers. 

On taking leave, the doctor’s servant was ordered to accompany me in addition 
to my own guide, and they were both furnished with large paper lanterns, which 
were highly necessary to guide us through the dark streets. We found the gates 
of the khan barred and bolted; we, however, soon aroused the bow’ wab, who 
ushered us up stairs into the gloomy corridor, where I found my servant busily en- 
gaged in stopping up the chinks and openings in the shutters of my room, for the 
purpose of excluding the cold air. There was not a single pane of glass, or one 
article of furniture, except my own travelling stock, anda solitary water pitcher, 
in the whole place. 

Nov. 30th.—T his morning at an early hour, whilst I was still in bed, the French 
doctor paid me a visit. He seated himself on one of my trunks, and continued to 
talk with the greatest volubility the whole time I was engaged in dressing. The 
apartment was so dark that we were obliged to have the shutters pe and to 
bear patiently the chill morning wind, which whistled unmercifully through the 
room. 

Immediately after breakfast we proceeded direct to the serai of the Nazeer,and 
found him seated in the same state as before. He was surrounded with several of 
his friends, and the principal people of the place, who were all seated cross-legged 
on carpets spread over the small earthern terrace or platform which extended in 
front of the house. 

We were politely received and accommodated with a seat, and we listened to 
a complaint nade by a camel-driver against an inhabitant of Gaza, who he alleged 

had stolen some barley of him. An individual with a grey beard, who, I was in- 
formed, was at the head of the khan, and had the general superintendence of, and 
surveilance over, the affairs of all strangers who arrived, busied himself to a great 
extent in examining witnesses. 

My French companion informed me that he was uncle of the Nazeer, and had 
the general management of the affairs of government. He was at the head of 
the police, and filled the important post of mokh’te’sib, or chief superintendent 
of weights and measures, and also exercised the duty of regulating the price of 
provisions. He seemed a most energetic, active old man. He allowed nobody 
to talk but himself, and enunciated with great loudness, flourishing a long stick 
tipped with silver, as if to enforce his arguments. There seemed to be a great 
pressure of business, and a large group of people was collected around us. 

There was an old man who shouted ‘‘ O Nazeer—Justice ! justice !” in a most 
pitiable tone: he was complaining of the seiznre of a cow by the tax-gatherers, 
which was worth much more than the money for which he was in default, and he 
was earnestly claiming the restitution of the beast. There was another individual 
in a still more miserable pickle, for he was in the hands of the officers of justice, 
under sentence of the bastinado, and was being led away to the market-place, 
there to undergo his punishment. 

The Nazeer all the time sat perfectly quiet and comtposed, scarcely ever speak- 











| ing a word, but listening attentively to what was going on, until a black slave 


made his appearance, when he arose, walked through a small door into the house 
behind, and motioned us to follow him. We entered a room floored with thick 
warm matting, and there found a round tray, garnished with various eatables, 
which the Nazeer, seating himself, and tucking a napkin under his chin, imme- 
diately attacked. We were all requested io follow his example ; but as the in- 
vitation is mere matter of form, and there was not enough of food for a fifth part 
of the company present, we, of course, declined. After a conversation concern- 
ing the hajjins, and an assurance that every exertion would be made to procure 
them, we accompanied the Nazeer to his station on the platform, which he resu- 
med immediately after the repast was finished, and, leaving him to the exercise of 
his judicial functions, we withdrew.—{ To be continued.) 


POLICE REPORTS. 


It is the object of this paper to treat, together with the effects of police and 
other newspaper reports of criminal cases, under which head we will adopt the 
same cours€ as on the previous question of public punishments, and state our ge- 
neral views, that the reader may be fully possessed of the nature of the subject 
under consideration. 

First. Unrestrained publicity given to the daily cases connected with the com- 
mission of crime’ operates as so many suggestions to the classes or individuals 
either already embarked in crime, or, from circumstances connected with their 
place in society, are i to its commission. 


Secondly. It tends to vt iate the minds of all, especially of the lower classes, 
\ and youths in general, by informing them of the extent of human depravity. It 
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is maintained that such an effect is the inevitable consequence of showing crime | 
to be of frequent occurrence in society ; and that in proportion as such knowledge | 
is diffused in an inverse ratio, will the znembers of any community be less dis- | 
posed to feel the influence of conscience, or the reproaches of their contempora- | 
ries, j 

Thirdly. When an offender comes out of what is designated the respectable 
walks of society, the innocent friends and relations of the guilty are punished un- 
necessarily, and made to suffer for the faults of others. 

Fourthly. Police reports of every case brought before a magistrate punish the 
accused a priori, that 1s, on ex parte evidence, before conviction. 

Fifthly. The publication of a criminal charge brought against an individual, 
even should he subsequently be declared guilty by a jury, precludes the hope of 
his ever recovering his lost position in society. 

Sixthly. Publicity is in itself, in numerous cases, a heavy punishment ab initio, | 
over and above that which the law awards, on the principle of adapting equitable | 
or suitable punishment for offences. 

Seventhly. Publicity punishes those whom the law frequently acquits. 

Lastly. Police reports in every case are unjust, because they prejudge the ac- 
cused, and not unfrequently deprive him of the assistance of his friends, to esta- 
blish his innocence, or mitigate the punishment. 

As a set-off against these evils, we may be told that police reports often lead | 
to the detection of offenders, and operate as a caution to the public ; but these | 
advantages, on inquiry, will be found to be much overrated. But let us suppose | 
it to be otherwise, would not the publication of all the occurring cases which are | 
brought before the magistrates be equally usefully reported, if the names and ad- | 
dresses of the accused were suppressed! Might not the nature of the charge, | 
the property found upon the accused, and his general appearance, &c., answer all | 
the useful ends of justice, without publishing the name and station in society, at 
least before trial ! 

A case, with all the circumstances attending it, is the same, whether commit- 
ted by A.or B. But the evils pointed out under the first and second head of | 
reasons why police reports should be wholly suppressed, are considerations of | 
much weightier importance than anything that has vet been adduced in support of | 
the practice. Sir Richard Birnie was very much in the habit of laying great | 
atress on the advantages the public derived from the publication of police reports ; | 
yet probably throughout his career not more than one case occurred in the course | 
of a year of a newspaper report bringing forth a more successful or efficient pro- 
secutor against a rogue who might otherwise have escaped ; and in all such cases ! 
anorder for publicity might be given, and under special circumstances even an | 
order for posting bills, wherein the case justified the adoption of such measures. 

These, however, do not occur, as before remarked, once in twelve months or | 
in two years. Magistrates are very much in the habit of vaunting of their im- | 
partiality—-‘ We make no distinction of persons: “we see no reason for a pri- | 
vate hearing,” &c. It would seem as if the publication of their name, sagacious | 
remarks, and witticisms, gratified their amour propre. A little thought, it might | 
ibe supposed,would open the mind of any one acquainted with the nature of society, 
as to the evils arising from the report of public examinations at police offices— 
perhaps of public examinations altogether. In cases of family quarrels and dis- 
orderly charges, public examinations not only punish the parties unjustly by expo- 
sition, but lay the foundation for much subscquent evil. Crimination and recri- 
mination, publicly made in the heat of the moment, can seldom fail of disgracing 
the parties, and, when published to the world, occasion the loss of friends, and 
affect their credit,—oftentimes destroy respectability altogether, by hurling the 
parties out of their previous position in society, they and their children losing 
caste thereby, and not unfrequently becoming an encumbrance on the parish 
funds. The exposition of trifling cases of irregularity, arising out of the buoy- 
ancy or indiscretion of youth, is equally unjust and mischievous. Young men of 
good moral character, who have been carefully educated and advantageously pla- 
ced out in life, filling responsible situations, have had their prospects and the flat- 
tering hopes of their friends marred by one inadvertent indiscretion, in which their 
associates often were more inculpated than themselves. ‘The insertion of one 
actual case in real life will serve to illustrate hundreds of a similar nature which 
continually occur in this metropolis. 

A medical gentleman of great talent, but of circumscribed connexion, having | 
an increasing family, availed himself of an extensive practice which was to be | 
disposed of, and induced his father, who had already exceeded his means in quali- | 
fying his son for the profession, to advance the entire of his remaining property 
for its purchase. 

The father joined the son's family, and all went on very prosperously and sa- 
tisfactorily to all parties for nearly twelve months, when an occurrence took place 
which ruined all their fair prospects. ‘The connexion, to which the son had been 
introduced, had realized to his predecessor a considerable fortune, principally in 
the practice of midwifery. In an evil hour the son was induced to attend a chris- 
tening party, for a few hours, late in the evening. It had been a dinner-party, 
but professional business had prevented his earlier attendance. When he arrived, 
he found the male part of the company much elevated with wine, among whom 
was his younger brother. After remaining about an hour, he took charge of him 
with a view of seeing him safe home to bed. On their way down Portland Place 
they were not a little annoyed by stones falling about them ; and hearing that glass 
was broken, then perceived that several of the more inebriate of the party they 
had just before quitted were committing this folly; the accoucheur then left his 
brother to remonstrate with them. Just, however, as he reached the spot where 
they had stood, he was seized by a police officer, and accused of having broken 
the glass of three street lamps. In vain did he point to the party, who were at 
the same moment running away down New Cavendish Street, and to his brother, 
whom he said he was seeing home. 

“No! somebody has broken the lamps, and somebody must answer for it,” 
said the officer ; “‘ he (the accoucheur) was nearest the spot, and he must be the 
man whom he saw throw stones.” 
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The remainder of the story is soon told; the accused was liberated on bail to 
appear the next morning. Whenbefore the magistrate, to the utter astonishment | 
of all present, the facts of the inebriety, disorderly conduct, and the running away, 
were all charged by the policeman against the only one of the party that was, 
perhaps, entirely innocent. ‘The payment of five pounds was inflicted as a fine ; 
and here the law, even if it had been a case of guilt, was acquitted. What in-| 
terest had the public in this affair, further than to be informed that those who 
wantonly broke lamps in the parish of St. Marylebone were liable to pay five 
pounds? But this notice might have been given in the daily papers as follows: | 

“St. Marylebone Police Oftice—Before Mr. Rawlinson—Cases, January 1, } 
1839. 

“1. A person of about thirty years of age, apparently respectable, was fined ! 
five pounds for wilfully breaking a lamp in Portland Place last evening. 

“2. &e. &c. as other cases might have occurred.” 

But the law, as now practically carried out, says, No! this is not sufficient for | 
the ends of justice—it is proper that after you have been judged and acquitted, 
you should be consigned over to a penny-a-line reporter, to ruin all your pros- 
pects in life, or otherwise, as he pleases, or as you can make terms with him. In 
this case a most exorbitant demand was made for the suppression of the report, 
which being refused, was industriously inserted in all the daily and Sunday jour- 
nals, describing, under the colour of a faithful report of police proceedings, a res- 
pectable, sober gentleman, as being a drunkard, and in the habit of constantly 
mixing himself up with night broils. What lady, it may be asked, or where is 
the family, who would not, after having read the name and full description of the 
person they had selected to attend on them in a moment of emergency, who would 
not repudiate any connexion with a character described as being so disgraced ! 
The probability of their doing so was more than exemplified in this case. The 
newly inducted medical gentleman, having as yet but a slight hold on the feelings 
of his patients, was deserted by them all, as if by common consent ;—in short, he, 
his family, and his father, were all ruined ; for no other purpose or benefit to the 
world, than that a penny-a-line reporter might for one day obtain adinner. These 
things ought not to be enacted in a civilised country ; neither ought the wretch 
who was capable of inflicting, in cold blood, such an injury on an innocent family 
to remain at large. ‘“ He that robs me of my good name,” &c., what is he but 
a moral murderer, without the excuse of excited passions to urge in palliation of 
his offence ! “ ‘Thou dost kill me with thy falsehood, but it grieves me not to die ; 
but it grieves me that such as thou ‘rt the murderer.” 

If we turn to the other view of the question, and inquire what advantages ac- 
crue to the public from the publication of police reports in cases of felony, as 
regards the policy of the practice, it is still more censurable. Let us, however, 
keep in mind, that two—and only two—advantages are supposed to be derived 
from the custom ; namely, caution to the public, and the hope of securing the 
conviction of one offender out of a thousand, who might otherwise escape. Cau- 
tion to the public, as we have before hinted, is more than counterbalanced by the 
evil of suggestion to the classes or individuals predisposed to the commission of 
crime. Regarding the hints which are given to prosecutors to come forward, 
by the practice of giving publicity to police reports, it is astonishing that it | 
should never have occurred to the magistracy of this large town, that such reports 
are so many notices to the confederates and associates of thieves, to secure them- 
selves from an impending danger. 

It must be a thick fog of prejudice which prevents magistrates seeing that, 
while they publish or sanction the publication of police examinations, a con- 
siderable portion of the public will ever be deterred from coming forward as 
prosecutors and witnesses. The nervousness of some persons, unaccustomed | 
to appear in public, reaches to a disease ; the mere idea of seeing their name | 
in connexion with a police report superinduces an ague of fear and trepida- | 

tion. 

Even among the classes of tradesmen, it is a daily remark with those who | 
have had occasion to give evidence at the commencement of a prosecution—“ If 
I had foreseen in what manner my name would have been brought before the 
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public, I would have had nothing to do with the business. It will be a long time 
before they get me into such another affair,” &c. &c. Magistrates count only 
the half dozen eggs they see hatched ; they do not consider the grosses that are 
addled under their scheme of publicity. The disposition so frequently manifest- 
ed by witnesses to decline submitting themselves to examination, it might be 
thought, would have opened the eyes of magistrates on this subject. There is a 
case now on the table before us. 

“Sunday Times, December 15, 1839. Mr. Barlow gave evidence against 
Thomas Shelford, on a charge of swindling, at Hatton Garden Police Office. 

“« After the examination, the real Mr. Barlow, the landlord of the house in 
Alfred Street, refused to appear at the next examination, and the clerk in- 
quired of Mr. Greenwood, whether he should bind him oyer in recognizance to 
appear ! 

** Mr. Greenwood—Certainly so ; he must appear. 

“Mr. Barlow—But I won’t. I have been ill-treated here, and you refuse to 


| let me vindicate my character. 


“Mr. Greenwood—Nothing has beén said against your character here. 

“Mr. Barlow—But look how it has been publashed. Look at my name in all 
the newspapers.” 

Full one half of the public, in dread of their names appearing in the daily pa- 
pers, will at all times prefer putting up with the loss of property, and connive 
at the escape of a thief, rather than publicly give evidence agamst one. This 
must ever be so, while individuals are liable to various stages of indisposition, 


| natural timidity, and peculiar environment of circumstances, which make privacy 


desirable. Examinations need not be differently conducted from what they are 
now, to remove the objections of persons peculiarly situated to give evidence. 
It is the publication which forms the objection, and which would ina great mea- 
sure be removed by the reporters being prohibited from inserting more than the 
substance of the evidence taken down in their reports, saying—* One witness de- 
posed to,” &c. ; “another,” &c. &c. ‘The names and places of residence of 
witnesses cannot interest the public, while their publication annoys the family of 
those who are the subject of them. 

The inconvenience to the public, and the distress and concern the publication 
of names occasion, are every day exemplified by the numerous addresses to the 
editors of newspapers, requesting that they will inform the public that Mr. 'Tho- 
mas Tomkins who gave his evidence on such a day is not the Thomas Tomkins 
who resides at, &c. ‘To these daily occurring cases we may add the very numerous 
complaints of individuals who charge the reporters with giving unfair statements, 
and the oftentimes painful correspondence which arises therefrom. 

When a supposed offender against the law is apprehended, it is always to be 
presumed that he is either a principal or an accessary in the afiaig, and that there 
are accomplices. What then can be worse policy, than within a few hours after 
his capture to publish an account of his examination, and thereby serve so many 
notices on his confederates to secrete themselves, or dispose of stolen property 
in such a way as to remove the proofs of theft against them. ‘The more quietly 
and secretly the movements of the police are directed against the great body 
of habitual depredators on the public, the greater will be the prospect of suc- 
cessfully competing with them. A thief by profession, having no character to 
lose, cares not for exposure, further than as it may lead to increasing the chances 
of his conviction : still even his case ought not to be prejudiced by the jury who 
are to decide on his guilt or innocence. From the very general practice of read- 
ing the police reports, daily published m the newspapers, it is probable that not 
one juryman in a hundred enters the box to be sworn, who is not already in pos- 
session of the case, as detailed in its proceedings before the magistrate. 

If a known rogue be acquitted, or discharged after a period of imprisonment, 
he returns to his old associates, who receive him with open arms, get up a meet- 
ing of rejoicing on the occasion of his emancipation from trouble,* and a sub- 
scription to enable him to start again in decent trim on his old habit of plunder- 
ing the public. Here we sce that if the aceused escape the law, public notice of 
the circumstances attending the case is no punishment to those wholly engaged 
in habits of crime. They have a community of their own to return to, where 
they meet with no reproaches, no cold looks, nor rejection of fellowship. 

Now let us consider how it is with the incidental offender, with those who rush 
on the commission of crime under the dominion of passion, frequently under the 
influence of moral, perhaps mental aberration : those whom the law, while it pu- 
nishes, should reclaim ; at least fence round with as many protecting guides as 


| possible, to show the way back to the position from which they have fallen.— 


This can only be effected by rendering returning reason, the force of former 
habits, friends, and connexions, all available to them, when the law has been ac- 
quitted or satisfied. But the practice of the law does anything or every- 
thing but this; its very first act, even before it is assured of guilt, closes 
up all the retreats from crime; the doors are all immediately shut against 
the offender, should he resolve on retracing his steps the first opportunity offered 
him. © He is publicly arraigned,—publicly examined—the evidence (ex parte) un- 
modified—often, very often, in these cases given spitefully or maliciously,—all 
of which, together with name and description, are forthwith published to the 
world. His case is prejudged ; the very worst face is put on the affair ; his 
friends, who might otherwise have come forward to assist him, fall away for lack 
of moral courage to publicly acknowledge one likely to be disgraced by appear- 
ing in acriminal court of law. 

Friends and connexions are a man’s only hope under circumstances of having 
fallen into error ; if these hold out the hand of a Christian and pardon his fault, 
the road back is easily found to the paths of honesty. 

It should, then, be the object of the law to encourage the aberrant’s friends to 
exert themselvos to save him, instead of scaring them away under the impres- 
sion that there has already been so much publicity given to the case, that there 
is no prospect of ever serving him any more. 

The mischief arising from police reports are, however, muitifarious ; they pol- 
lute all the streams of society from the highest to the lowest, while none can be 
rendered the better for having read them ; to the practised class of delinquents 
they are daily lectures on their art ; to the poor and ignorant they suggest the 
mode by which others avoid labour and hard fare ; and thus, when the mind 
is wavering between continuing to obtain an honest living by labour, or living in 
idleness by stealing, the balance is turned against the public. It is more than to 
be feared that in this metropolis hundreds successively fall into crime through 
the suggestive influence of the police reports, together with the force of exam- 
ple they hold out to the discontented to follow in the steps of those who have dis- 
covered they way to live without labour. The various modes in which robbery 
may be committed, or embezzlement successfully carried on for a length of time, 


| should, as much as possible, be kept from the knowledge of youth in all classes 


of society, but more especially from those pressed by want, and morally unpro- 
tected because uneducated. 

Nothing that has been written hitherto, including the romances of the Repub- 
lie of Plato, the Utopia of Moore, Campanella’s Commonwealth of the Sun, Mr. 
Harrington’s Oceana, from Aristotle downwards to the Essays of Montlosier, 
and all modern writers on the subject-—none have been enabled satisfactorily to 
explain the inefficacy of the law in restraining the commission of crime. It may 
perhaps, after all, be discovered in the disproportion of punishments to crimes, 
and the suggestive practical operation of the law itself. Not only does the ex- 
ecution of severe laws vitiate the morals and principles of a country, but their 
very existence has the effect. Mirabeau’s axiom, that “ words are things,” is 
one verified in the laws of a country. 

Fires, floods, storms, earthquakes, and every sudden visitation of calamity, 
short in their continuance and violent in their effects, are seldom spoken of with- 
out feelings of horror, or thought of without a shudder of fear. But evils that 
approach by degrees, unattended with the terrors and the throes which agitate 
the elements of nature, however ruinous and destructive in their consequences, 
seldom excite any apprehension by their insidious approach. When such evils 
are permitted to become denizens of a country, and form a part of its legal and 
moral system, they are suffered to continue their destructive work unopposed. — 
The pernicious and malignant effects of such evils at length grow into familiarity 
with the people, and continue to find so many means in a variety of ways to form 
alliances, and strengthen themselves in society, that they are entertained as old 
acquaintances, or submitted to as a tyrannical master. ; 

Tt can only in this way be accounted for, that such evils as public punishments, 
and the daily publication of details of crime, should have been so long cherished 


| as benefits conferred on society. 


The question may be mooted, in the present moral and physical condition of 
certain classes of society, and of individuals peculiarly situated, whether they 
have the power of self moral emancipation, with all the mass of crime brought 
under their notice, and spread before them as examples for imitation. The curse 
of society is the adherence to old customs and laws under new circumstances of 
society. 

Whence it is, that the career of legislation, froin the earliest period, has been 
attended with the axe, the stake, and the gibbet. Whence also it is, that the 
crimes of one state have been considered the virtues of another, and vice versa 
Habitual prejudices take such deep root, that the wisdom of no government rises 
superior to them, or is enabled at one effort to emancipate itself from the thral- 
dom of custom. 

Ordeals, trial by battle, sorcery, witchcraft, and the instruments of cruelty to 
extort confessions, have all had a long reign, and were at last parted with not 
without reluctance. Let us then hope the abolition of public punishments, and 
the foregoing of a custom which makes the knowledge of crime also ,public will 
follow next. The fruit of the tree of knowledge may stand in the garden un- 
touched ;. but the moment it is tasted, all prohibition will be in vain Unculti- 


| vated man is but a machine. He is just what nature and circumstances have 





* This term all thieves use,when speaking of the number of times they have been ap- 
prehended or sentenced, 
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made him. He obeys the necessities which he cannot resist. If he is corrupt, 
it is because he has been corrupted. If he is unamiable, it is because he has 
been mocked and spitefully entreated and spit on. ‘There are two sorts of cor- 
ruption ; one, when the people do not observe the laws, the other when the peo- 
ple are corrupted by the laws ; an incurable evil, because it is in the very remedy 
itself. Let us, however, consider what classes of society are affected by the 





| criminal laws, and the manner in which they are administered. 


It is often asked, from whence do the body of criminals come? In what class 
re they created and fostered? It is, however, now generally admitted that they 
| come from among the lower orders of the people, and chiefly in © towns; a 
| calculation having been made that the persons among whom crime is generated 
form one-fifth of the population of large towns, one-sixth in those of mid- 
dle size, and one-seventh in those of small towns. These are said to 
be a certain portion of day-labourers, who almost of necessity suffer se- 
vere and constant difficulty, in the present state of society, of obtaining 
the means of subsistence. Justice and humanity both call on us to make every 
possible allowance for this class when their conduct is under consideration. They 
may be considered as partially cultivated savages. There is, however, another 
class, out of which numbers come to swell our calendar of crime : these are im- 
moral, but mentally excited individuals who are cultivated above their natural 
status in society, and in whose persons comparative excessive intellectuality leads 
to excessive sensuality. Thus partial and excess of education are both causes 
of crime : a certain degree of culture will diminish the sensibility of a savage 
tribe or of a new colony, while cultivation rolls back with overwhelming waves 
upon the nations who have attained the height of refinement, and individually 
| upon those whose intellectual faculties have been cultivated beyond the due pro- 
portion, or without any reference to their moral faculties. The effects of punish- 
ment operate but very weakly as a deterring principle, if at all, upon either of 
these classes. With cultivated men, under the circumstances which make them 
criminals, penal denunciations are wholly disregarded, because they neither count 
the risk of detection, or conviction. 

Extravagance and imprudence of conduct lead them on by degrees to the 
threshold of ruin ; then, under vehement desire to avoid the impending blow, 
they rush on to the commission of crime, under the dominion of passion, which 
lays their reason prostrate. The error, again, of assuming that criminals make 
calculation, is only equalled by supposing that at the time individuals make such 
calculations their minds are unbiassed and free to act. Legislators imagine that 
men about to commit crime consider the subject with calmness and deliberation 
—that they are in the same state of mind as they (the legislators) are when de- 
vising means of punishment for them; whereas they are invariably under the 
influence of excitement. They have lost their all at a gaming-house—dis- 
grace, loss of caste, and the terrors of the reproaches of their wife and children, 
are before them, if they cannot on the spur of the instant find money to cover 
their imprudence. It was their business and duty to have calculated before en- 
tering the dens of robbery and of vice ; they might then have reasoned, but that 
is not the moment to which the penal denunciations are addressed—they think 
not at all till the consequence of their imprudence overwhelms them, and their 
whole mind is tilled with their own ruin and that of their family. 

When we reflect that the greatest of all enormities are almost invariably com- 
mitted under the influence of mighty excitement, we need not express surprise 
at the inefficacy of penal denunciations. It is the madness of lust, and a rape is 
perpetrated ; or the fury of momentary revenge, and murder is done ; or hatred 
wrought up to frenzy, and houses are demolished or burnt : the stings of con- 
science are felt after the offence, in the calm that succeeds the tempest of pas- 
sion. 

We are in the habit of speaking of murders as being cool and deliberate ; we 
make no allowance for the state of the murderer’s mind wrought u by the 
reign of the worst passions, which master the reason. In this state the accursed 
and horrible deed of murder is most frequently committed. We speak of pas- 
sion, too, as if it never exercised its pernicious influence to the total annihilation 
of reason. 

It is for want of these considerations that among the numerous errors that le- 
gislators and the world in general fall into, none exceed the reliance ever placed 
on the efficacy of public examples. 

“ The laws,” said the Marquis of Beccaria, ‘‘ are the work of the passions of 
a few, or the consequences of fortuitous or temporary necessity, not dictated by 
cool examination of human nature, who knew me to concentrate in one point 
the actions of the multitude.” 

The creation of crime, its increase, or diminution, however, either wholly de- 
pend, or are much influenced by the nature of the laws, as adapted generally to 
| the constitution of mankind, and in particular to the genius of a particular coun- 
try. Men by nature were intended to be controlled wholly by reason, and con 
sequently are unfitted for coercive rule. ‘The mutations in the moral character of 
a nation and of its social system are generally less effected by great events than by 
a number of small causes, which, like under-currents, pursue their course unseen ; 
their effects are unobserved. Strange as it may appear to the many on first view 
of the subject, we repeat that no causes render crime more prolific than publie 
punishments, and the regular publicity given through the medium of the press to 
the daily details of crime. ‘To those who have not given this subject any pre- 
vious serious consideration, this opinion must appear to be of a startling nature. 

Hitherto no legislator or philosopher has been enabled to discover the right me- 
thod of treating the moral discrepancies in the character of man. Ought we not, 
then, to try all, and hold fast to the good, if that good can be found ? 

If there be one trait in the character of man more apparent than another, it is, 
that he was not created to endure coercive treatment from his fellow man. 

Whether we look to nations, families, or individuals, everywhere we find that 
under arbitrary and tyrannical rale has the human species deteriorated in moral 
character—degenerated into a state of semi-barbarism, and become gradually less 
and less restrainable by moral influences. In every country where the extremes 
of coercive laws have been tried, there has life and property been less respected, 
and consequently been less secure. 

There is no country in the world where punishments are so numerous, and more 
frequently or more publicly inflicted, than in China ; they are also, in a majority 
of cases, summarily carried into effect in the public streets or squares. The same 
in Japan. But shall we hold the people of either nation up as a moral community ? 
On the contrary, the masses of the population on whom public punishments ope- 
rate, are the most thievishly disposed, and the most addicted to crime, of any in 
the known world. 

In this country we have seen how tenaciously bygone legislators held by the 
old enactments for the punishment of death for even venial offences. The more 
blood the law exacted, the more were their minds prepared to grant an entire Dra- 
conian code. ‘These are all examples of how hazardous and dangerous it is to ac- 
custom ourselves to witness or contemplate scenes of blood. 
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THE MUSIC AND POETRY OF PRINCE ALBERT. 


In the first debate in the House of Lords, consequent on Her Majesty’s ha- 
ving announced in Parliament, her intention of allying herself with the fortunate 
member of the noble family of Saxe-Gotha, on whom she has since bestowed 
her royal hand, the Duke of Wellington is statel to have said, “It appears to 
me that the public ought to know scmething beyond the name of the prince.” 
‘This observation was very just, for at the period at which his grace spoke the 
people of England possessed no information on which they could rely, concern- 
ing the future husband of their sovereign, except what had been conveyed to them 
in the speech from the throne, which merely stated, that he was “ Prince Albert 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.” It is undeniable, however, that certain newspa- 
pers had endeavoured to remove the public ignorance, but by the means, only, of 
the most absurd mistatements, indicative alike of prejudice and incapacity—and 
in the absence of more trustworthy intelligence, they had made some progress in 
creating unfavourable impressions of his royal highness in the popular mind. This 
the zeal of those who were better informed, and more capable of doing justice to 
the subject,* not only completely removed, but the mental, moral, and personal 
recommendations of the prince had been proved to be so far beyond what ms 
reasonable being could have expected, that now the admiration of the Englis 
people appears to be only exceeded by their astonishment 

Of his personal gifts we are not now called upon te speak. His numerous ap- 
pearances in public, and the seeming endless multiplication of his likeness, must 
have satisfied our readers that he is “a very proper man.” Of his moral quali. 
fications we have had evidence equally unanswerable, in accounts from individu- 
als who have enjoyed opportunities for observing his brief but brilliant career, 
His character is known to be as unexceptionable as his person. It is his mind, 
and his mind only that comes within our province 

It may appear to many that the accomplishments so recently discovered in his 
royal highness, savour somewhat too prominently of hyperbole, and exist but in 
the flattering imaginations of his courtiers. But when the means he has had for 
possessing such qualifications are known, and the direct proofs of their existence 
are produced, there cannot remain the slightest doubt of their genuineness. After 
undergoing a careful preliminary schooling in his birthplace, the Castle of Ehren- 
burg, under masters selected from the college of Coburg, in whom his talents 
created the most favourable impressions, he was sent to England, where he con- 
tinued his studies at Kensington and Claremont, chiefly in the society of his fu- 
ture consort. Here he remained from his eleventh year, for nearly a year and a 
half. On returning to his own country, his education was carried on with that 
vigour and comprehensiveness, that so peculiarly mark a scholastic course in 
Germany, and with such excellent result, that at seventeen he passed the exami- 
nation which precedes the entrance of a student to the University of Bonn, in a 
manner that elicited the most marked commendation. While remaining here his 





* Vide Mr. Shoberl’s “ Prince Albert and the House of Saxony.” 
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progress was rapid in every branch of human learning—and these were by no 
means few or easy of acquirement, that entered within the scope of his study. 
His scholastic attainments excited the admiration of the professors ; but to such 
pursuits he united, with all the enthusiasm of a German scholar, a love for some 
more graceful in their influence. ote 

Though he laboured in other directions, poetry, music, and painting engrossed 
his entire affections during the latter portion of his college career; and since 
then, in his travels to Italy and to other countries that afforded him the best 
means of fostering and improving his natural taste for these delightful arts, he 
has employed all his leisure in their fascinating study. ‘This taste he seems to 
have shared in an extraordinary, yet very pleasing manner, with his brother Prince 
Ernest ; and the latter being gifted with similar talents, they have been much in 
the habit of exercising their accomplishments conjointly ; Prince Albert illustra- 

ting with a pencil the poetical ideas of his elder brother, or seeking to give the 
other’s poetry a musical interpretation. ‘Thus they were at once artists, poets, 
and musicians. Of their skill in painting we have only heard; but we have 
more direct evidence of their genius in the sister arts. Prince Albert, a short 
time since, published a volume of lyrical poems at Bonn, for the benefit of the 
poor of that university. ‘They are distinguished by generous sentiments, and an 
eamest sympathy for all things good and beautiful in nature. They are more 
reflective than might be generally anticipated from so young a writer ; but the 
German youth, it must be remembered, is quite a different being from the English 
youth. is contemplations are not only remarkably thoughtful, but disclose an 
acquaintance with the profound subiilties of metaphysics, when his English con- 
temporary is scarcely free of grammatical tasks. 

ese poems of hus royal highness we shall take another opportunity of con- 
sidering. At present, we must confine ourselves to a notice of the collection of 
songs and ballads, written and composed by Prince Albert and his brother. When 
they were first presented to us, it appeared as though we had quietly glided back 
to the romantic age of the Troubadours, when nothing was so proper as a min- 
strel of royal blood enlivening his leisure by becoming a candidate for the ho- 
nours of the gate science. Still, with the assistance of such pleasant retrospec- 
tion, we vainly sought an instance like the one before us, of two brothers of 
one of the noblest families in Europe, so equally gifted in the combination of 
verse and melody, as to be enabled, with equal effect, to perform the duties of the 
poet when the other sought those of the minstrel, and seek a musical reputation 
when his associate preferred the fame of the poet. We therefore opened this in- 
teresting work with feelings of singular pleasure—a pleasure, too, that increased 
as every production we examined introduced us to fresh proofs of taste and skill 
in the young authors and composers. 

The first of the series, ‘‘ Mein Lebewohl,” written by Prince Albert and set 
to music by Prince Emest, the translator, Mr. G. F. Richardson, of the British 
Museum, has entitled “ Farewell to Home.”’ The song is a graceful valedictory 
lyric, affording proof of high poetical talent. It appears to have been written 
immediately previous to his commencing his travels ; and though his aspirations 
at that nati were those of a young enthusiast having a brilliant career before 
him, he does not seem then to have anticipated the enviable station to which it 
led. ‘he music is of a corresponding character, exhibiting many ingenious modu- 
lations, an agreeable melody, and accompaniments skilfully and appropriately ar- 
ranged. ‘The next is composed by Prince Albert to some words written by 
Prince Ernest, in which the latter addresses his brother in a strain of affection- 
ate interest, that gives the readera most amiable picture of the two princes.— 
The melody, in the key of A flat major } time, is simple and plaintive, with cha- 
racteristic accompaniments. The third is both written and composed by Prince 
Albert and affords us a new feature of his accomplished mind, for the words are 
Italian, and to the following effect : 

“ Ah che il destino, mio bel tesoro 
Altro che pene non ha per me! 
A te vicino d’amor mi moro, 
Non ho ma bene lontan’ da te !” 

This verse is prettily set in the key of B flat major, and it is succeeded by an- 

.other musical composition from the same source, in G minor, very ably arranged 
to some truly poetical words by his brother. This is followed by a very simple 
and chaste ballad melody also by the same composer, and an interesting lyric 
by Prince Ernest, describing the life of a wandering harper; which leads 
to one of a similar character supposed to be sung by a mother over her sleeping 
infant, in which the brothers continue their situations of poet and composer, as 
in the last. ‘This they repeat in the next of the series, which is a charming se- 
renade, likely to become a general favourite ; and, in the succeeding one, an 
agreeable contrast to it, being an elegant and cleverly-constructed song, the 
words addressed to an absent friend. 

In the following, the style of the music is rather more severe, but it has been 
composed to one of Burde’s serious lyrics, which sufficiently accounts for its 
possessing this character. ‘The same simplicity, though in a more pleasing form, 
reigns in the next production, to some pastoral verses of W. Von. Schutz. But 
in the one that succeeds them we again find Prince Albert uniting in himself the 
vocations of poet and musician, in a most exquisite love-song : one as cloquent as 
ever was heard in the sunny land of Provence when “ Love was Heaven, and 
Heaven was Love.” We beg leave to quote the words. 

“Komm, Liebchen, komm! die Nacht ist hell, 
Und frische Lufte gaukeln, 
Wie mocht ich dich auf leiser Well 
Mit schlauken Kahnen schaukeln ! 
Komm, Liebchen, komm ! 
Komm, Liebchen, komm ! uns ruft die Nacht, 
Mein Herz schlagt, treu und ehrlich ; 
Die mutter schlaft, dein Liebster wacht, 
Was ware da gefahrlich ! 
Komm, Liebchen, komm !” 
’ his Mr. Richardson has thus rendered : 
** Come, dearest, come, with me to rove, 
And leave awhile thy pillow, 
My boat awaits to bear my love, 
O'er yonder sleeping billow. 
Come, dearest, come ! 
Come, dearest, come, thy couch forsake, 
Delay but makes us fonder! 
Thy mother sleeps while love shall wake, 
No danger waits thee yonder. 
Yome, dearest, come !” 

The following melody, by the same accomplished composer, is a pastoral hymn 
breathing the spirit of a pure devotion ; the poetry is by Eichendortf. This is 
suceeeded by a spirited ballad, of which both poetry and music are by Prince 
Emest ; which brings us another tasteful melody, by Prince Albert, united to 
words by F. Ruckert. We have now gone through about one half of the entire 
collection, quite sufficient to give a fair idea of the character of the whole ; and, 
as chamber-songs, independently of the interest attached to them in consequence 
of the exalted source whence they proceed, we know of no series so worthy of 
being studied. 

better to enable these songs to be sung by the English singer, Mr. Ri- 
chardson—favourably known by his version of the poet Korner—has translated 
each of them from the German, and his translation accompanies the music. 
The work is beautifully got up, and embellished with a fine portrait of Prince 
Albert. 


Kimperial Parliament. 


DEFEAT OF MINISTERS—SIR JOHN NEWPORT’S PENSION. 
House of Commons, Feh. 27. 
The House of Commons was occupied with this subject. Mr. Liddell had 
given notice that he should move resolutions— 
“ That it appears, by a copy of a warrant on the table of this House, that a 
nsion of 1,000/. a year has been granted by her Majesty to the late Comptrol- 
Ter of the Exchequer on retirement from that office, on the ground of ‘ zeal- 
ous and efficient services rendered to the public during a period of nearly half a 
century ; in which interval of time he filled the offices of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for Ireland, and Comptroller-General of the Exchequer for the United 


~~ 

“That it appears that the said Comptroller-General filled the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for Ireland during the period of thirteen months only : 
viz. from the month of Feb. 1806, to the month of April 1807. 

“That it appears, by reference to the Act 4th and 5th William IV. ec. 24, (by 
which the granting of pensions for political services was regulated,) that no per- 
son is qualified to receive any pension on the ground of pabtie duties performed 
in the highest offices of the state, unless he shall have continued in the perform- 
ance of such duties for a period of two years at the least. 

“ That it appears that it was also specially provided by the said Act, 4th and 
5th William ia c. 24, that the holder of the office of Comptroller of the Ex- 
chequer should be precluded, on his retirement from that office, from all claim to 
any of the pensions which the Crown was thereby empowered to bestow for 
civil or political services. 

“That * appears that the person holding the office of Comptroller of the Ex- 
chequer now constitutes the sole check (in lieu of all others formerly existing 
under the ancient regulations of the Exchequer) on the expenditure of all pub- 
lic monies issued through the Exchequer by the authority of the Commissioners 
of the Treasury ; and it is specially provided, that he should be incapable of 
holding any other office under the Crown in conjunction with such Comptroller- 


ship ; and should be irremoveable from his office, except in pursuance of an ad-] ber for North 
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dress from the two Houses of Parliament ; this officer being thus withdrawn 
from the exercise of any influence of the Crown over him in the discharge of his 
functions. 

“That it appears that provision was made in the Act Ist and 2d Victoria, c. 2, 
that the sum which her Majesty might be empowered to grant in pensions on the 
Civil List, in any one year, should not exceed the sum of 1,200/.; and that in 
comformity with a previous resolution of this House, such pensions should be 
granted ‘ to such persons only as might have just claims on the Royal beneficence, 
or who by their personal services t0 the Crown, by the performance of duties to 
the public, or by their useful discoveries in science, and attainments in literature 
and the arts, had merited the gracious consideration of the Sovereign, and the 
gratitude of the country.’ 

‘“‘ That, considering all these circumstances, and more especially the great im- 
portance of keeping the Comptroller-General of the Exchequer independent of 
the influence of the Crown, as also of insuring a strict adherence to the spirit of 
the resolution of this House onthe subject of Civil List pensions, this House 
deems it expedient to express its decided opinion that the grant of 1,000/. a year 


into a precedent.” 

Lord MORPETH had put the following resolutions on the Vote-paper, to be 
moved as an amendment on Mr. Liddell’s— 

“That it appears to this House that the Right Hon. Sir John Newport, in his 

official capacity of Chanceller of the Exchequer in Ireland, exerted himself to 
the utimost to restrain useless expenses, to promote education, and to improve 
trade and intercourse between Ireland and the other parts of the United King- 
dom ; that while in the said oflice he directed, and after leaving office suggested 
various inquiries which led to the adoption by Parliament of measures highly 
conducive to the better administration of the law, and beneficial to the revenue ; 
that after serving for five years in the honourable office of Comptroller of the 
Exchequer, being then upwards of eighty years of age, and afflicted with bodily 
infirmity, he withdrew from public life, respected for the unblemished integrity 
of his character, to pass in retirement the remainder of his days. 
“That, considering that Sir John Newport was not in sufficient circumstances 
when he thus withdrew from oflice, this House is satisfied that the grant of a 
pension to a retired Comptroller of the Exchequer in circumstances so peculiar 
cannot be drawn into a precedent in favour of persons who have not ‘ just claims 
on the Royal beneficence,’ and are not distinguished by ‘the performance of du- 
ties to the public.’ ” 

Mr. LIDDELL opened the debate, by expressing satisfaction that the Govern- 
ment intended to “ show fight.”” He had as much respect for the Government 
champion as one man could have for another, but he could not compliment him 
on the choice of his weapon. A more tame, spiritless, pointless amendment 
than Lord Morpeth’s, he had never read. It asserted, that while Sir John New- 
port was Chanceller of the Exchequer for Ireland, he did his duty. Mr. Liddell 
did not dispute that statement. Since the last discussion, he had referred to 
the time during which Sir John filled the office of Irish Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; and he had no fault to find with him. Sir John had laboured to im- 
prove trade and intercourse between Ireland and other parts of the kingdom ; 
but that was no reason why he should have a pension. Others had laboured for 
the same object—Mr. Pitt, for instance. The amendment declared that Sir 
John Newport withdrew from public life and the Comptrollership of the Exche- 
quer, being upwards of eighty years of age, andSafflicted with bodily inffirmity. 
This was not quite correct ; for, several years before he accepted the Comptrol- 
lership, Sir John had announced his retirement from public life to his constitu- 
ents, alleging his inability any longer to discharge public duties. His appoint- 
ment to the Exchequer under such circumstances was highly injudicious and im- 
proper. The amendment asserted that the grant of a pension to Sir John New- 
port under such circumstances could not be drawn into a precedent: but this 
was begging the question— 

There could be no doubt, that if this pension were allowed to pass without 
proper notice on the part of the house, it would be drawn into a precedent for 
many improper pensions. It was an object of the greatest importance to keep 
the Comptroller of the Exchequer independent of the influence of the Crown ; 
but what was to become of the independence of this officer, if a system like that 
here presented to the notice of the House was to be continued. Suppose that 
any future Comptroller of the Exchequer was desirous of retiring on a pension, 
was it supposed that Government, if unchecked now, would not most readily avail 
themselves of the precedent of Sir John Newport, made to obtain the patronage 
of so high and important an office? It was incumbent upon the House now to 
come to a vote which should put the chance of any such future jobbing out of 
the power of Government. 

He had no wish to treat Sir John Newport harshly, or to deprive him of his 
pension ; but he hoped to have the concurrence of the House in denouncing the 
principle on which it was granted. With the exception of Sir John Newport's, 
he found no fault with the pensions granted since the House passed the resolu- 
tion that they ought to be confined to those who had merited them by personal 
services to the Sovereign, or by performance of duties to the public, or by dis- 
coveries and eminence in science and literature— 

There were many individuals on that list whose names would do honour to this 
or any other country. They were distinguished for literary attainments, and fit- 
ting objects for an act of grace from the Crown. He found the names of South- 
ey, Moore, Brewster, Banim, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Somerville, and others, whose 
title to be there no one could question ; but he might be permitted to observe, 
that there was oné great name, equal if not superior to any of them—the name 
of a man who had done more than any one to open the human heart to the in- 
fluence of nature—whose writings combined the most exalted spirit of piety wii li 
the highest inspiration of poetry ; but that man did not appear in the list of thos 
graced by the bounty of the Crown—he need not say that he alluded to Mr. 
Wordsworth. 
He was aware that he held an office, and he did not bring the subject forward as 
a matter of reproach to the Government, but he must be permitted to make one 
or two observations upon the point. It was true that Mr. Wordsworth held an 
office from which he received a tolerably respectable income. An offer was made 
to Mr. Wordsworth, in consequence of his advanced period of life, and imperfect 
sight, and of his having suffered in mind from many causes—an offer was made, 
which was kindly intended and kindly meant, that the office should be transferred 
to his son, and that his name should be placed on the Pension-list, but with a 
pension much lower in amount than others granted on the ground of literary dis- 
tinction. 
worth, though a man of as little pride as any one, yet felt, from a self-esteem 
which did him honour, compelled to decline the arrangement, on the ground that 
his name would appear on the Civil List as receiving a pension infenor to what 
individuals received whom, without very great vanity, he might consider as not 
equal to him in merit. He did not mention the case as matter of reproach to 
the Government ; but it would give him, and, he believed, would give the coun- 
try at large, great satisfaction to see Mr. Wordsworth’s name on the Civil List 
on the same footing with other literary men his contemporaries and compeers.— 
He would mention another instance in which the application for a very small 
pension had been refused—It was for an individual in very humble hfe, but whom 
he would take that opportunity of alluding to in the very highest terms of com- 
mendation—he alluded to the case of Grace Darling. Did the honourable gen- 
tleman who interrupted him know that that humble ‘individual had, upon a bar- 
ren rock, by an exertion of the coolest and most determined courage, rescued 
from death eleven fellow creatures! It had been vainly sought to obtain fifty 
pounds a year to be settled on her for life. 
industrious family ; and the object in seeking for that pension was for the sake 
of example, and not for the pecuniary benefit, which she did not regard. 

Lord MORPETH rose to propose his amendment, and observed—‘*] | 
must say, that, after all the denunciations which have been thundered | 
against us during the recess, as well as those which were bottled up | 
for explosion after the opening of the session, I do feel relieved and reassured to 
find, that, of all our large misdeeds, this the leading and crowing enormity. | 
do not wish to bandy epithets with the honourable Member for North Durham, | 
with respect to the character of the resolutions which he has proposed, or the | 
amendment which I wish to substitute instead of part of them. I can only say 
that, if my amendments are what he terms them, pointless and spiritless, anything | 
better corresponding to the original resolutions I cannot well conceive. ‘There | 
is this difference, however, between our weapons, that while at all times some de- | 
gree of point is expected in the spear with which an attack is to be made, we | 
never look for it on the shield which is used for the defence, and which will be | 
sufficient, in this case, if it can repel a pointless blow. With respect to the whole | 
of that long string of resolutions which have just been moved by the honourable 
Member, they do seem to be of that colour and character that no man need feel 
much discomposed at any thing that may betide them. With respect to the 
greater part of them, as well as the considerations by which a case for them was 
attempted to be made, notwithstanding the terms of respect which the honourable | 
Member has been pleased to speak of me, I cannot help designating them as most 
didactic twaddle.” . 

Lord Morpeth proceeded to criticize Mr. Liddell’s resolutions ; showing that, 
with the exception of the last, they mercly contained a statement—but an im- 
perfect statement—of facts. ‘The last resolution contained an expression of opi- 
nion and his amendment was intended to express a different opinion—* The differ- | 
ence consists in this, that whereas the last resolution of the honourable Member 
states ‘that the grant of 1,000/. a year to Sir John Newport ought not to be 
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firms that the grant of that pension ‘ cannot be drawn into a precedent in favour of | 
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pension could be drawn into a precedent. He entirely misconstrued and misin- 
terpreted the meaning ; which is, that this pension having been fully deserved, 
cannot be draw into a precedent for future grants of undeserved pensions.” He 
; would now proceed tu examine the facts of the case; declaring his wish that 
| the whole transaction should be sifted and looked at in every possible light. The 
| resolutions did not state that Sir John Newport's retirement took place to effect 
| Lord Monteagle’s accession to the vacant office ; but he nevertheless thought it 
| right to give to that statement, which had been covertly insinuated and darkly 
made, “the most distinct and unqualified contradiction on the part of all the par- 
ties concerned in the transaction”—“ If there is any one who disbelieves the 
deliberate assurance of such parties, I can only say that I leave them most cheer- 
| fully to the latitude, the felicity, and the pride of their scepticism. In the year 
| 1838, Sir John Newport, feeling, from his increasing infirmities, the discharge of 
the duties of this situation irsksome and uncomfortable to himself, expressed 
from time to time to some members of the Cabinet his disposition to be relieved 
from those duties. He was induced to consent to continue the possession of 
his office ; but in the year 1839, being about to pay a visit to his country, he so- 
licited and obtained a personal interview with the First Lord of the Treasury, at 
which interview he placed the disposal of his office in the hands of Lord Mel- 
bourne. I have received the most distinct assurance, that in the month of May 
last, if the right honourable Baronet opposite had succeeded in the formation 
a permanent Administration, he would have found the office of the Comptroller of 
the Exchequer at his dispesal, (Loud cries of “ Hear, hear !’’) It is true of 
that, on his return to the administration of affairs, Lord Melbourne did postpone 
accepting the resignation of Sir John Newport, and Sir John Newport did not give 
up the office till the end of the session. But, so far from that retirement having 
the most remote connexion with the succession of Lord Monteagle, not only was 
the oflice held by Sir John Newport offered, in the interval, to another person— 
(Loud Cheers)—but it is well known to many Members on this side of the 
House, it must be known to some on the other side, and can be known to none 
better than to yourself, Sir, that at that time, and for a long time after, the views 
of Lord Monteagle were centred on a totally different object.” 

He could not agree, as was intended to be inferred from one of Mr. Liddell’s 
resolutions, that a person who had once held the office of Comptroller of the 
Exchequer, should be debarred from accepting a pension merited by other  ser- 
vices, and expressly granted for those services. 
tlemen opposite had observed— 

“Tbelieve it is sufficient to say, that it was enacted by act of Parliament, that 
the person holding the office of Treasurer to the Ordnance should not be entitled 
to any superannuation allowance, by reason of his having held that office. And 
yet that circumstance did not prevent honourable gentlemen opposite, when they 
were in power, from giving a pension to Mr. William Holmes, who had filled that 
office, and, no doubt, upon considerations independent of the mere discharge of 
his duties in that office. In making that provision they did not bestow it, as it is 
given to Sir John Newport, a man at a very advanced age ; but they gave it to 
his son, in the full bloom of youth and vigour of life. I do not, Sir, mean to 
question the propriety of that grant ; but I only call attention to it, for the pur- 
pose of showing that the existence of a specific enactment in an act of Parlia- 
ment, that no one holding that office should receive a retiring allowance, did not 
prevent the preceding Government from making such a provision for such an in- 
dividual or his family, that individual having held such an office, if they thought 
that the circumstances of the case rendered it desirable that there should be an 
exercise of their discretion in his favour.” 

He would proceed to the consideration of the important question, whether Sir 
John Newport’s case could be brought within the conditions on which pensions 
were to be granted, as_he found those conditions specified in the resolution of the 
House of Commons, referred to by Mr. Liddell. 
pathy, but of public justice— ‘ 

‘If I were appealing to associations, common to the honourable Member and 
myself, I might perhaps mention, that Sir John Newport had the good fortune of 
having as fags such distinguished men as Lord Wellesley and Lord Grenville ; 
and he obtained their respect and affection, which were ever continued during 
the busy period of his public life. “I certainly do not mean to rely upon any pom, 
ground with this House.” i : 

But what was there in Sir John Newport’s public career which entitled him 
to the remuneration he had received! He entered Parliament in 1804, and con- 
tinued a Member for thirty years. During that period, he put an end to the use- 
less Union Compensation Commission ; laid the basis of a free corn-trade be- 
tween Ireland and England ; took the first steps, in conjunction with the Duke 
of Bedford, for establishing a good system of education in Ireland ; instituted an 
inquiry into the Customs, which produced the abolition of several sinecures ; cor- 
rected abuses in the Treasury and the Post-Office ; moved an inquiry into the 
tithe system ; procured a commission of inquiry into the Courts of Justice of 
the United Kingdom, which ended in a saving to suitors in the Irish Courts alone 
of 75,0001. ; he brought forward useful measures respecting the poor, and drew 
up the admirable report which led to the establishment of fever hospitals in Ire- 
land ; introduced various bills for removing abuses in the Irish Church; for 
amending the Grand Jury laws ; in short, there was no great subject of Irish na- 
tional policy—no one detail, however trivial, connected with local administration 
—to which Sir John Newport did not give, in Parliament and out of it, his un- 
| wearied supervision and continual attention. As a justification for rewarding 
| such services as these by a pension Lord Morpeth referred to the magnificent 
| grant to Mr. Grattan ; and to the provision made for the families of Fox, Tier- 
ney, and Sheridan ; most of whose lives were passed in opposition. 

Mr. LEADER supported the Resolutions and Mr. O'Connell opposed them— 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM eulogized Sir John Newport's public and private 
charac.es, and acquitted him of all blame in the transaction ; but he condemned’ 
the conduct of Government and of Lord Monteagle. He must say, that the ae- 
counts given of Sir John Newport’s resignation did not allay, but increased his 
suspicions. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL expressed himself exceedingly surprised by Sir 
| James Graham’s attack on Lord Monteagle, his former colleague, and a most 
| efficient member of Lord Grey's Administration, who was not present to defend 
| himself—* I do not feel it necessary to enter into a defence of my noble friend’s 
| conduct, because it does not properly come before us ; but I certainly was sur- 
| prised at the attack which has been made, because I remem)er that the right ho- 
| nourable gentleman was for a long time a member of that Cabinet under which 
{Mr. Spring Rice was an able and efficient secretary to the ‘Treasury; and I 

should have thought that the right honourable gentleman would have recollected 
| with some gratitude, the able, zealous, and cloquent speeches which Mr. Spring 
| Rice made in defence of that Government, when the right honourable gentleman 
| so often shrunk from his duty in maintaining it acts. (Vehement cheers.) I 
| should have thought, certainly, that the right honourable gentleman would not 
| have altogether forgotten those services, or failed to call to mind how much that 
| Government, of which he was a member in a very high office, and for which he 
| said so little, owed to the very able and efficient speeches made by the then Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, and that he would have at least been inclined to spare a 
| man not now present to answer him. But if those speeches and services, both 
| official and Parliamentary, all of them showing, not only great zeal and industry, 

but great ability likewise, produced no impression on the right honourable gen- 
| tleman, they did produce an impression on the noble lord at the head of the Go- 

vernment ; because the noble Member for Lancashire no sooner resigned the of- 
| fice of Secretary to the Colonies, than Lord Grey thought he could place the 
seals of the Colonial Office in no better hands than in those of the noble lord, 
| whom the right honourable gentleman, when no question was before the House 
| as to his conduct, thought fit to censure in such harsh terms. In that course 
| Lord Crey thought himself justified, and Lord Melbourne thought himself justi- 
fied by the conduct of Lord Monteagle in the situation which he then held: and. 
this I am sure of, that, if the right honourable gentleman ventured—which I am 
sure he never did—to make such an attack as he has indulged in to-night, on 
my noble friend’s conduct of the financial affairs of the country, he would have 
met with an answer which would probably have deterred him from repeating it. 
(Loud cheers.) But if the right honourable gentleman thought it safe to refrain 
from impugning the services of my noble friend when he sat on these benches, 
and was selected for office by Lords Grey and Althorp, it was still more safe to 
make ‘a laboured attack against a man who is now a member of the other House 
of Parliament. But, Sir, the question before the House does not relate to the 
financial conduct of the affairs of the country during the last session. I will. 
not be led into it by the taunts of the right honourable gentleman, and his evi- 
dent and anxious wish to escape the question which his honourable friend has 
brought forward.” 

Lord John maintained that the public services fully entitled Sir Jolin Newport 
to his very moderate pension. He would compare the remuneration Sir John 
Newport had received with what had been done for others—** Mr. Ward and 
Mr. Hobhouse received 1,000/. persion ; Mr. Lushington, Mr. Croker, and Mr. 
Planta, were paid 1,500/. ; Lord Auckland and Mr. Goulburn were each pension~ 
ep 2,000/. a year; Lord Bexley had 3,000/. I shall only merition another, Lord 
Sidmouth, who manfully and fairly gave up the pension to which he was entitled. 
But then, it is said these pensions have been granted under an act of Parlia- 
ment. (Opposition cheers.) Now, I do not think it a sufficient claim toa pen- 
sion that a man has serveda certain number of years in office, without doing 
any thing remarkable, or performing any essential service. Well, then, it is to 
be considered whether there are any grounds on which a person can be recom- 
mended to the Crown for a pension. As there certainly are such grounds, the 
question arises, who are to be the judges of the qualifications entitling a person 
to such arecommendation? I say, the First Minister of the Crown can best 
) know whether a person has performed his services in such a way as to justify 
| the grant of the pension. ] own that all the pensions I have referred to may be 

I admit, if I were agked what Mr. Croker had done to call for 9 
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pension, I could not give any reasons for the grant. But I think such things are 
very properly placed in the hands of the Crown; and no doubt the Minister of 
the day advised this pension, not merely because Mr. Croker was a Secretary 
of the Admiralty for twenty years—which may be a very agreeable occupation 
—but because he rendered essential service in that situation. I am of opinion, 
therefore, that the Crown, being granted a certain amount on the Civil List with 
regard to those who have served the Crown, (as to those who have not, that is 
another question,) the Prime Minister is the proper pry to give advice as to 
those who should receive pensions.” He repeated Lord Morpeth’s account of 
Sir John Newport's resignation, and stated as the reason why Mr. Ellis had not 
been appointed Comptroller of the Exchequer, that Lord Althrop could not re- 
commend him for office. He ridiculed the motions with which the Opposition 
assailed the Government. ‘There was Sir John Yarde Buller’s attack, how did 
that end ?—*“ They had very little to say, and a great deal of what they did 
charge on us recoiled upon themselves ; but the result was, that after four nights’ 
debate, they were completely discomfited on every point. (Cheers and counter- 
cheers.) It was a question, not for the production of a return. It turned upon 
no meagre and gingerly resolution, but on a plain vote of want of confidence. 
(Cheers.) really thought the party opposite had made up their minds to this 
resolution—‘ We don’t mean to harass you on little points; we don’t mean to 
snatch a vote here and there against you ; but we shall submit a proposition per- 
fectly intelligible that the House has no confidence in the Government, but in 
the Tory party.’ ‘To that proposition an answer unfavourable to those opposite 
was returned, and this, and all such other attempts to hurt the feelings of an 
old man—(“ Oh, oh !’)—only showed how forgetful those opposite were of 
the profusion which characterized their own government ; a state of oblivion in 
which I am persuaded neither this House nox the country participate.” (Loud 
cheers. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that however pointless, spiritless, and gingerly the 
resolution might appear to Lord John Russell, that Noble Lord had exhibited am- 
ple proof that he did not consider Sir James Graham's speech as pointless, and 
gingerly—It seems to have had the effect of completely obliterating the recollec- 
tion, not only of the services of my Honourable Friend, but of the unvarying 
testimony borne by the Noble Lord himself to the value of those services. Has 
not the Noble Lord said that the separation from office of my Right Honourable 
Friend was one of the most painful in his life, on account of the proof which he 
had given of the value of those services which the Noble Lord thinks it decent 
now todecry? ‘The Noble Lord says to-night, that my Right Honourable Friend, 
when one of his colleagues, and a Member of the Government, shrunk from his 
public duty ; and such was his expression, after the testimony to which I have re- 
ferred of the estimation in which he held the services and character of my Right 
Honourable Friend. Is there the slightest foundation for the assertion that iny 
Right Honourable Friend ever shrank from his duty? Who was selected to as- 
sist the Noble Lord in his preparation of the Reform Bill? Was it not my Right 
Honourable Friend! And willthe Noble Lord now, with his impressions of Re- 
form, deny the services which my Right Honourable Friend rendered on that oc- 
casion ? Does the Noble Lord deny the services of my Right Honourable Friend 
as First Lord of the Admiralty ? 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL—* No.’” 

Sir ROBERT PEEL—* No, says the Noble Lord. ‘Then what does he mean 
by saying that my Right Honourable Friend shrunk from his duty as a member of 
the Government? Who reformed the civil department of the Navy? Who 
was it that took credit for the great saving in the Naval Estimates during the go- 
vernment of Lord Grey—and can you deny that the whole merit of it was due to 
my Right Honourable Friend ? Oh, I am reviving in the Noble Lord's recollec- 
tion soine sense of my Right Honourable Friend’s services. Why, this very de- 
bate should recall to the Noble Lord’s recollection some of his services. Who 
reformed the Comptrollership of the Exchequer ! Who was it that, burdened 
witli tlic laborious office of First Lord of the Admiralty, found time to extend his 
inquiry into the whole department to which I have referred? Who altered the 
regulations of the pensions granted for civil services? It was my Right Honour- 
able Friend, whom the Noble Lord, forgetting his past acknowledgement of his 
public services, has charged with shrinking from his duty. I will tell the Noble 
Lord what he shrank from—he shrunk from office, in vindication of his principles. 





{Loud cheers.] Rather than consent to the principle involved in the Appropria- 
tion-clause, by which I was deprived of office, my Right Honourable Friend aban 
doned his office : and, perhaps, secing the place which my Right Honourable 
Friend now occupies, from adherence to his principles, and, recolleeting the fate 
of the Appropriation-clause, the Noble Lord may be excused forthe irritation 
which he has displayed.” (Loud cheers.] But Sir Robert would not follow | 
Lord John Russe'l’s example, and would apply himself to the question before the | 
House. By the act of Parliament which provided that grants and pensions should 
be given to various officers of State, the Comptroller of the Exchequer was spe- 
cially excepted by name from receiving a pension. (The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said “ No, no!”] Sir Robert Peel quoted from the Act the words which 
excepted the Comptroller of the Exchequer— 

“ Was I not warranted, then, in saying that specially, and by name, there was 
one office the holder of which was disabled from receiving a pension! What 
could be the meaning of that particular exception! What but this—that that 
officer should be kept not only independent of parties, but, being the sole check 
upon the issues of the public money from the ‘Treasury, should also be kept in- 
dependent of the Government and of the Crown! It is plain that, under the 
terms of the act, the Crown was not entitled to give a pension to this officer. | 
The act contains another provision which is somewhat analogous—it declares that 
the Crown shall not be entitled to appoint the Comptroller of the Exchequer to 
any other situation held at the pleasure of the Crown, and that that officer shall 
be removeable, not at the will of the Crown, but only upon an address from either 
House of Parliament. Can there bestronger proof that the intention of Par- 
liament was, that the Comptroller of the Exchequer should not look to the Crown 
for favour or promotion of any kind whatever. What, then, has been done ? ‘The 
Crown, according to the provisions of the Act, could not grant a pension. How, 
then, has it been obtained! Why, it has been granted out of the Civil List. 
The Noble Lord says that he thinks this pension ought not to be drawn into a pre- 
cedent. ‘The Noble Lord admits that. Well, then, either the Noble Lord differs 
from the resolutions moved by the Honourable Member for North Durham, and 
thinks that there was no impropriety in making the grant of a pension to this office 
out of the Civil List, or else he thinks that the case is questionable and ought not 
to be drawn into a precedent. If the Noble Lord holds to the first of these pro- 
positions—if he thinks that the grant is defensible—if he thinks that the holder of 
this office is entitled to a pension (and if this holder, of course all other holders 
of the same office)-if the Noble Lord thinks this, why does he not meet this propo- 
sition by a direct negative!” But Lord Morpeth admitted that Sir John Newport's 
case ought not to be made a precedent—* Now, we do not propose to deprive Sir 
John Newport of his pension ; and I say at once, that if he were deprived of it, 
and it should be proposed, in consideration of the particular circumstances of his 
case and the expectations held out to him, that he should be provided for by a 
special Act of Parliament, I would vote in favour of such a proposition. Allow 
me to say, however, that I am surprised at the terms of the Noble Lord’s resolu- 
tion ; because I was the person who stated the other night that I thought, in spe- 
cial and particular cases, Parliament ought to be appealed to ; and the Honoura- 
ble Gentleman the Member for Kilkenny was one of the very first who assented 
to that opinion. (Mr. Hume, “No, no!”) I certainly thought so. It is possi- 
bie that I might have been mistaken; but it certainly appeared to me that the 
Honourable Gentleman assented to my proposition, and spoke in support of it 
with unusual enthusiasm, (Cheers and laughter.) I retain my opinion, notwith- 
standing what has been said by the Noble Lord. _ I still think, that in cases where 
men have performed such special and peculiar Parliamentary services as shall ap- 
pear to entitle them to a pecuniary reward, it is better that the reward should be 

iven by Parliament than that it should be conferred by the Crown. If services 
| ame been rendered in Parliament, let Parliament be the judge of their worth, 
and determine the reward that shall be afforded for them. I am surprised that 
the Noble Lord, when he was preparing his resolution, did not recollect the case 
of Mr. Grattan. Mr. Grattan’s services were not rewarded by the Crown—he 
was provided for by a vote of Parliament. Mr. Pitt’s debts were provided for by 
a vote of Parliament. Be it observed, however, that when I say that I think 
Parliament ought in special cases to make provision for Parliamentary services, | 
am of opinion that the circumstances under which such a provision should be 
awarded should be so peculiar and so extraordinary, that no mere majority of a 
Member's own party should be enabled to vote it, but that it should come to him 
with the gencral assent of the whole House, as a boon conferred in consideration 
of the special and part icular nature of his case.” 

Now with regard to the pensions, what did the House do in 18347 ‘ We pro- 
vided that the whole amount of pensions which the Crown should have the pow- 
er of granting for the reward of literary service, for scientific eminence, and for 
services rendered to the Crown, should be 1,200/. a year. That was the limit, 
and what have youdone! Why, you have granted at one swoop five-sixths of 
the whole of this sum for Parliamentary service. [Loud cheers from the Opposi- 
tion.] I say that that is contrary to the intention of Parliament. [Renewed 
cheering from the same quarter.] Now let me appeal to every man in the House 
Suppose, when I came into office in 1835—I put this question to those who were 
politically opposed to me—suppose, when I came into office in 1835, with the 
resolution of the House limiting the grant of pensions to 1,200/. a year fresh in 
the mind of every one—suppose at that time I had done what you have done— 
suppose I had taken five-sixths of the whole of that sum, and had granted it to 
some gentleman on this side of the House who had devoted himself to the public 
service in Parliament, but had not held office long enough to entitle him to a pen- 
sion under the act of Parliament—suppose I had created a vacancy in that office, 
which ought to be independent of the Crown, by granting a pension to the person 
who held it on condition of his retirement—suppose I had facilitated some politi- 
cal arrangement—[Great cheering from the pposition}—by putting a friend of 


| 





mine into the office,—suppose I had done this, I ask you whether, by an immense 
majority from your side of the House, you would not have condemned such an 
act on my part in much stronger language than is employed in any part of the 
resolutions moved by the honourable Member for North Durham? Would you 
have contented yourselves with a simple declaration that such an act ought not 
to be drawn into a precedent! Would you not have said, ‘ This is a violation of 
the independence of the office of Comptroller of the Exchequer ; this is an ab- | 
sorption, for party and political purposes, of five-sixths of the whole sum allotted | 
by Parliament for the reward of every species of merit! and would you not pro- 
pose and carry by acclamation, if you could carry it at all, not a resolution mere- 
ly declaring that this act of mine should not be drawn into a precedent, but an | 
humble address to the Crowy, praying that I might forthwith be removed from | 
office. ‘That, undoubtedly, is the course that you would have taken. T ask you 
to maintain at least so much of consistency as to vote to-night that such an act 
ought not to be drawn into a precedent. [Opposition cheers.] Do not trust to 
Ministerial declarations. The power of jobbing in posse is immense. You can 
hardly put a limit to the possibility of what can be done. If you will only con- 
vert ‘can’ into ‘onght’—[Great laughter]—if, instead of considering what ‘ can 
be done,’ you will prescribe what ‘ought to be done,’ it is possible that your de- 
liberations may attain a useful end.” A long catalogue of various Parliamentary 
services performed by Sir John Newport had been read to the House— Why, 
surely, these are duties which a man onght to perform; surely these are duties 
which a public man is bound to perform; surely these are not duties to entitle a 
civilian to special thanks and special rewards, carried by a majority of those who 
concur with him in political opinions. It is a bad precedent.” [Loud cheers 
from the Opposition.] He called upon the House to do its duty—* I ask the 
House of Commons tg have the courage and manliness to tell the noble lord, by 
a direct and unequivocal vote, that it will not lend its sanction to such a proceed- 
ing. Let us, by our vote to-night, prevent the possibility of other Governments 
relying upon any resolution of ours, to justify them in undermining the inde- 
pendence of an office the integrity and px rfect inde pendence of which are essen- 
tial to give the holder of it a due and proper control over the public expenditure.” 

‘The House divided—For Mr. Liddell’s resolutions, 240; For Lord Morpeth’s 
amendment, 212; Majority against Ministers, 28. 

The Conservatives cheered loudly when the numbers were announced. 

a 

On the 28th, the Queen in state visited Covent Garden Theatre, Sheridan 
Knowles’ new Drama of Love being played by command. Drury Lane was vi- 
isted on the 26th..... The Queen has conferred the honour of Knight- 
hood upon Thomas Wylde, Esq., her Majesty’s Solicitor General and one of 
her Majesty’s Sergeants at Law....Her Majesty will give a series of 
twelve state balls at Buckingham Palace : the first during the present session 
will take place the week after Easter, which falls this year on the 20th April. 
..--James Cropper, Esq., the well known Philanthropist and Friend, died on 
the 26th, aged 67.....Money can be obtained in England from four to five per 
cent., according to the quality of the paper.._.. Great activity prevailed at 
Portsmouth in fitting out vessels for the Chinese and Indian Seas. -... Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, on leaving a public meeting at the Freemason’s Tavern, in London 
on the 28th of February, was surrounded by a mob of about five hundred _per- 
sons who grected and followed him with hisses and yells, and made some at- 
temps to strike him, which were prevented. ...Mons. Guizot, the newly appoint- 
ed ambassador from the Court of France, landed at Dover at an early hour on 
Thursday morning, the 27th February .... Petitions continue to be poured into 
parliament relating to the repeal of the corn laws....Catlin’s Gallery of Indian 
Portraits is visited by all the nobility, as well as large numbers of other people. 
.-.- There are reports that Lord Melbourne will be forced out of the Ministry, as 
the majority of his colleagues insist that the Ballot and the Corn Law question 
shall be taken up as Cabinet measures, while Lord M. is opposed to both. ...The 
Navy estimates have been brought forward and are heavy—indeed, unusually 
so, as £5,659,051 are required for the account of the Navy for the next twelve 
months. It was stated that, if necessary, we could immediately send out a fleet 
as large as that of any two countries in Europe....The Queen stays at Buck- 
ingham Palace until Easter, then to Windsor, for a week, back to London until 
Ascot Races, again to London, and to Windsor in August....Prince George of 
Cambridge is to spend the summer in Ireland, and will make a tour through the 
country. He is very popular, and this home-tour will make him more so... . 


| When Charles Kemble left the stage, his friends subscribed £450 to purchase a 


piece of plate for him. It is now completed and weighs 700 ounces. It con- 
sists of a silver cup, on which the Seven Ages (from Shakspeare) are chased in 
relief in frosted silver, from designs by and under the superintendence of Sir 
Francis Chantrey. ‘The cover is surmounted with a figure of C. Kemble, as 
Hamlet. ‘The whole stands on a square pedestal of polished silver....Sir Jef- 
frey Wyattville, the Court Architect, is dead. His name was Wyatt, but 
when George IV, knighted him, the ville was added to his name to distinguish 
him from James Wyatt, who had been employed on the works at Windsor du- 
ring the long reign of George III. 

War- Office, Feb. 21.—12th Re gt. of Light Drags.—Cor. H. A. Scott, to be 
Lt. by pur. v. Willan, who rets.; E. R. Wood, gent., to be Cor. by pur. v. Scott. 
5th Regt. of Ft.—Capt. F. A. Robinson, from h. h. Unat’d., to be Capt. v. T. 
Canch, who ex. 17th Ft.—Gen. Sir F. A. Weatherall, G. C. H., from the 62d 











Ft., tobe Col. v. Gen. Sir J. Champayne, dec. 40th Ft.—J. A. Macgowan, 
gent., to be Ens. by p. v. Russell, prom. 44th Ft.—Majy. A. Campbell, from h. 
p. Unat’d. to be May. v. D. H. MacDowall, who ex., receiving the difference. 
46th Ft.—J. M. Nooth, gent., to be Ens., by pur. v. Whittingham, appt’d. to the 
71st Ft. 52d Ft—Lt. W. 8. R. Norcott, from the Rifle Bng., to be Capt. 
without pur. v. Palmer, dec. 62d Ft.—Lt. Gen. Sir A. Campbell, Bart., G. C. 
B., from the 77th Ft., to be Col. v. Sir F. A. Weatherall, appt’d. to the 17th Ft. 
71st F't.—Lt. E. Murray from h. p. of the 99th Ft., to be Lt. v. Cumming, prom. 
Ens. W. Fairholme, to be Lt. by pur. v. Murray, who rets.; Ens. R. H. B. 
Whittingham, from the 46th Ft. to be Ens. v. Fairholme. 77th Ft.—Lt. Gen. 
Sir John Macleod, K. C. H., to be Col., vice Sir. A. Campbell, appt’d. to the 62d 
Ft. 79th Ft.—Capt. T. Stopford, from h. p. Unat’d., to be Capt. v. J. Cock- 
burn, who ex.; Lt. G. J. Gordon, to be Capt., by pur. v. Stovford, who rets. ; 
Ens. T. Dundas, to be Lt. by pur., v. Gordon; James M. Aynsley, gent., to be 
Ens. by pur. v. Dundas; A. Hunt, gent., to be Ens. by p. v. Maitland, who rets. 
82d Ft.—Capt. F. W. Clements, from h.-p. of the Ryl. African Corps, to be 
Capt. vice J. F. Du Vernet, who exchs. 85th Ft.—Lieut. J. Ward, from h.-p. 
of the 103d Ft. to be Lieut. vice Jackson, appointed Paymaster of the 6th Drag. 
Gds. ; Ens. C. J. Colville, to be Lieutenant, by pur. vice Ward, who rets. ; C. 
I. C. Seymour, gent., to be Ens. by pur. vice Colville. 88th Ft.—Lieut. C. 
Ellison, to be Capt. by pur. vice Warburton, who rets.; Ens. F. R. M’Gregor 
Dawson, to be Lieut. by pur. vice Ellison; Bryan Holme, gent., to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Dawson. 1st West India Regiment.—Ens. John H. Mushet, 
to be Lieut. by pur. vice Armstrong, appointed to the Cape Mounted Riflemen. 
2d W. I. Reg.—Lieut. W. C. Kennedy, to be Capt. by pur. vice Maling, who 
rets.; Ensign Methuen Stedman, from the 24th Foot, to be Lieut. by pur. vice 
Kennedy. Cape Mounted Riflemen.—Lieut. C. Peshall, to be Captain, by pur. 
vice Ross, who rets. ; Lieut. J. Armstrong, from the Ist W. I. Reg. to be Lieut. 
vice Peshall. Unatt.—Lieut. F. A. Robinson, from the 5th Foot, to be Capt. 
without pur. Hospital Staff.—A. B. Cleland, M. D., to be Assist.-Surg. to the 
Forces, vice. ©. L. Grant, deceased. Garrisons.—Capt. 'T. Canch, of the 5th 
Ft. to be Fort-Major of Edinburgh Castle, vice Harvey, appointed an Inspecting 
Field Officer of a Recruiting District. Brevet—Capt. F. W. Clements, of the 
82d Ft. to be Major in the Army. 

War-office, Feb. 28.—3d Regt. of Light-Dragoons—Cor. T. Wildey, from h 





p. of the 7th Lgt. Drags., to be Cor., v. Bradshaw, prom.; J. H. Travers, Gent. 
to be Cor. by pur., v. Wildey, who ret.; Feb. 28. 4th Regt. of Lgt. Drags.— 
Surg. J. Mouat, M. D. from the 13th Lgt. Drags., to be surg., v. Perston, who 
exchs.; Feb. 28. 13th Regt of Lgt. Drags.—Surg. D. Perston, M. D. from the 
4th Lgt. Drags, to be Surg., v. Mount, who exchs.; Feb. 28. 15th Regt. of 
Lgt. Drags.—Capt. O. S. Blachford, from h. p. of the 59th F., to be Capt. v. T. 
C. Brander, who exchs.; Feb. 28. 1st Regt. of Foot—Ens. F. Atkinson, from 
h. p. of the 7th Garrison Battalion, to be Ens, with pur.; M. P. Lloyd, Gent, to 
be Ens, by pur, v. Atkinson, who rets. ; Feb. 28. 6th Foot—Capt. J. Kelly, 
from the 40th Foot,, to be Capt., v. Beebee, who exghs ; Aug. 12. Lt. G. A. 
Gordon to be Capt. without pur., v. Crawford, prom. in the 44th Foot ; Feb. 28. 
27th Foot—Brevet Col. G. Wyndham, from h. p. of the 20th Lgt. Drags, to be 
Lt.-Col., v. Brt. Col. J. Hare, who exchanges ; Maj D. M‘Pherson to be Lieut. 
Col., by pur., v. Wyndham, who rets. ; Capt. S. E. Goodman, to be Maj., by 
pur., v. M‘Pherson ; Lt. U. Williamson to be Capt., by pur., v. Goodman ; Ens. 
L. C. Irwin to be Lt., by pur., v. Williamson ; Francis Spring, Gent. to be Ens. 
by pur., v. Irwin; Feb. 28. 40th Foot—Capt. R. M. Beebee, from the 6th Ft., 
to be Capt, v. Kelly, who exchs; August 12. 44th Ft. : Brev. Mj. J. Crawford, 
from the 6th Ft, to be Mj, without pur, v. Ainsworth, dec ; Lt. T. Robinson to 
be Capt., without pur, v. Kitson, prom. in the 62d Ft; Ens. W. M*‘Mahon to be 
Lt. v. Robinson ; Me. H. H. Roberts, from h.-p. of the 51st Ft, to be Lt, v. Far- 
ren, app. to the 47th Ft; Feb. 28. Ens. H. Cadet, to be Lt, by pur, v. Roberts, 
who rets; Feb. 29. Ens. R. W. Cooke, from the 70th Ft., to be Ens, v. M‘Ma- 
hon; Feb. 28. Frederick Hackett, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v. Cadett; Feb 
29. 55th Ft.: Lt. W. Snowe, from the RI. Af. Col. Corps, to be Lt., v. Saun- 
ders, whose app. has been canel; Oct. 25. 62d Ft: : Brev. Mj. J. Kitson, from 
the 44th Ft, to be Mj, without pur, v. Ellis, dec ; Feb. 28. Rifle Brigade: C. 
J. Woodford, Gent. to be Second Lt. without pur; Feb. 28. Ist West India 
Rgt: G. Andrews, Gent. to be Ens, by pur, v. Smith, who rets; Feb. 28. Me- 
merandum—The Christian names of Mj. Mair, upon h.-p. Unat., are C. C. Philip. 
Erratum in the Gazette of the 25th Oct., 1839.—Ryl. African Col. Corps—For 
Ens. J. Montgomery to be Lt., v. Saunders, app. to the 55th Ft., read, v. Snowe, 
app. tothe 55th Ft. Office of Ordnance, Feb. 26.—Memorandum—The date of 








the commission of First Lt. St. G. L. Lyster, of the Ryl. Engineers, has been 
altered to the 7th of Dec., 1835. : 
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MARRIED. On the 18th inst., the Rev. 0. Dewey, D. D., James Coddi 
Susan D., daughter of the late jong Roulstone, all of this city. on ae 


“Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 a 8t per cent. prem. 
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On Wednesday the British Queen Steamer arrived, havi ng sailed from Ports- 
mouth on the 2d. inst. We have received by her London papers to the Ist. We 
find these papers crowded with intelligence of great interest, and shall proceed to 
chumerate some of the more prominent subjects. 

Ministers have been again beaten and left in a minority of 28 on a pension 
question, which they defended with foolish pertinacity. A retiring annuity or 
pension was granted to Sir John Newport recently, who vacated his office as 
Comptroller of the ‘Treasury in order to make room for Mr. Spring Rice who is 
now Lord Monteagle. As Sir John Newport, although well advanced in: life, 
was able to perform his duties, and as the arrangement was made for the particu. 
lar benefit of Mr. Spring Rice—it was contended by the Opposition that he 
should” pay this 1000/. per annum to Sir John, and not saddle the country with 
an additional charge. The Resolutions offered by Mr. Liddell will sufficiently 
explain the transaction, and to them we refer the reader. We have appended 
some of the more important speeches delivered on the occasion—that of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel was very powerful, and put the affair in such a startling point of view 
that Mr. Hume, Mr. Grote, Mr. Leader, Sir William Molesworth, and others of 
the Radical party voted with the majority. The overthrow was complete, and 
must seriously damage the cabinet with the country. This is the third defeat 
since the session was convened—viz : on Prince Albert’s pension, on Sir J. New- 
port’s pension, and on the finance question, reported in this journal last week. It 
is impossible to say how long a set of Ministers can go on in this way supported 
and kept in power as they are, solely by court favor; but the end cannot be 
far off. 

India.—The present political state of this vast country, and the recent milita- 
ry operations in Cabool and on the Indus, have attracted much public attention. 
Its vast capabilities for trade, the increasing ficld it presents to British enterprise, 
the new markets it is about to open to English manufactures, and the influ- 
ence that these combined causes will prodace, claim the observation of every 
man in the kingdom. ‘The trade of India has not yet been put upon the footing 
of that with British colonies generally, more particularly with the West Indies. 
Sugar, Cotton, Rum, Tobacco, &c., are admitted from these latter possessions, 
on more favorable terms than those from the Hindoo peninsula, while other di- 
sabilities exist which the friends of India claim should be annulled. The sub- 
ject is now before Parliament—the Marquess of Lansdown having presented a 
petition to the House of Lords on the 14th Feb., which was, on motion of Lord 
Ellenborough on a subsequent night, referred to a sclect committee. On the 25th 
Sir Richard Jenkins, Chairman of the East India Company, brought the same 
subject before the House of Commons, and offered se vera] Resolutions which 
we subjoin. 

Ist. That sugar from the East Indies be admitted on the same terms as sugar 
from other settlements. 2d. That spirits should also be put upon a like footing 
—it being now chargeable with a duty of 15 shillings on the East Indian produc- 
tion, while from all other colonies it is rated at 9 shillings. 3rd. That the duty 
on Tobacco should be equalized, instead of being 2s. 6d., and 3s. 4th. That 
the duty on cotton goods imported into England from India, and on British Cotton 
goods, imported into India should be the same instead of the disparity of three per 
cent. andten. 5th. That with a view to encourage the growth of Assam Tea, 
the article be admitted into England at a lower rate of duty than from China or 
other places. 6th. That all inequalities existing in the dificrent British colonies 
between goods the production of Great Britain and those the production of India 
be abolished. 7th. That, under the construction of the term ‘ British posses- 
sions,’ the produce of many parts of India, subject to the authority of the British 
government is charged with rates of duties applicable to the produce of foreign 
countries. ‘That it is the opinion of this house that the whole of the territories 
of British India should receive the benefit of the term for commercial purposes. 
8th. That those provisions of the existing law of England which exclude seamen, 
natives of the territories of India, subject to the British government, from the 
privilege of being considered British seamen, while (fat privilege is extended to. 
natives of other British possessions, operate prejudicially to a class of persons 
entitled to the protection of parliament; and that it is the opinion of this house 
that the law in this respect ought to be amended.” 

The Resolutions were well received by the House, and with the consent of Sir 
John Hobhouse, President of the Board of Controul, were referred to a commit- 
tee to be named by the mover. 

The advance of the Russian army upon Khiva has inspirited Dost Mahommed 
Khan, who is disposed to make an attempt to recover his lost throne at Cabool.— 
The Persians, it is represented, are about to undertake a fresh expedition against 
Herat, and the ruler of Herat it is affirmed refuses assistance from England to 
repel the attack. This latter statement seems improbable, but it is understood that 
the return of the British army to India under Sir John Keane will be retarded 
until the result of these new movements are ascertained. 

The death of Admiral Maitland will not delay the expedition against the 
Chinese, although the loss of such an able officer at such a juncture, is deeply 
regretted. Admiral Elliot has been ordered to Singapore to superintend the pre- 
parations. 

The occupation of King’s Islet, at Port Mahon, by the French, gives rise to 
some uneasiness. A short conversation took place in the House of Lords on the 
subject on the 24th ult. We are told, however, by the Ministers, that all is right, 
but little confidence is placed in these declarations. ‘The permanent occwpation 
of this point, and the retention of Algiers, would render France truly formidable 
in the Mediterranean, and the subject will not be allowed to rest. 

The following are the remarks referred to :— 

House of Lords, Feb. 12. 

The Marquess of Londonderry complained that the French had been suffered 
to occupy the King’s Islet at Port Mahon, and declared that if they were not 
prohibited from raising fortifications it might become most formidable in the event 
of a contest with that country, in which the Mediterranean would doubtless be 
the scene of conflict. 

The Earl of Clarendon said the islet lad been in the hands of the Americans, 
and was let to the French as a coal depot and an hospital, on condition that sea- 
men of other countries beside those of France should be equally admissible with 
French sailors into the hospital. The lease was for two years, and he could see 
no objection to such an occupation 

Lord Ellenborough said if the object stated were the real one, it might be in- 
nocent. 

The Earl of Aberdeen asked if any warlike edifice had been raised 2 

Lord Clarendon said, ‘‘ No, very few French had been there and there never 
was more than one sloop of war.” 

Lord Melbourne did not see that the French could have any ulterier objects, 
or that if they had, they had aequired any facilities for carrying them into ef- 
fect. 

The French Ministry so recently formed, and tormed too with so much diffi- 
culty, is again broken to pieces, in consequence of the refusal of the Chambers 
to vote the proper provision for the Duke de Nemours on his approaching mar- 
riage. ‘Thiers had been sent for, and it was supposed that he would be able to 
construct a Cabinet of more liberal materials than have yet been employed ; but 
at the last dates nothing was definitively settled 





Another number of Mr. Audubon’s work has just appeared. No. 6 contains 
the following subjects—“ The Common Harrier,” ‘“‘ The Hawk Owl,” “The 
Snowy Owl,” “The Passerine Day Owl,” and the “Columbian Day Owl.”— 
The plates, most of which contain two specimens, are improving in execution,and 
the letter-press is unexceptionable. We are exceedingly glad to hear of the 
great success of the publication and that the long, arduous, and scientific exertions 
of its author are about to meet their proper reward. 

*,* We again repeat that every new subscriber to the present volume of the 
Albion will be presented with the fo superb Plates, of the Queen and of Buck- 
ingham Palace. ‘These plates are in no case sold to non-subscribers for less than 
two dollars each, and as they are given without charge to subscribers and amount 
in value to four dollars, the cost of the Albion becomes so moderate as to constitute 
it one of the very cheapest periodicals on the continent 

This is surely meeting the spirit of the times in point of reduction, but it must 
be understood that the plates are only given to subscribers for the entire year. 

These Plates are also presented to such subscribers of the Corsair as continue 
their subscription to the Albion. 
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. the eventful career of Mary of Scotland. Her whole life is a romance. 
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MARY STUART. 


But malice, envy, cruelty, and spleen, 
To death doom’d Scotia's dear, devoted Queen. , 

The interest excited by the production of the new tragedy of Mary Queen of 
Scots has induced me to advert to the subject, which, although by no means new, | 
may prove interesting to some of your numerous readers. [| intend, therefore, to 

ive a brief sketch of the principal incidents in the chequered life of the most un- 
| aden princess of the most unfortunate family that ever swayed a sceptre. 

“Truth is strange—stranger than fiction,” and the saying is fully verified in 
What 
a theme has it afforded for minstrels,poets, and romance-writers, and in what a va- 
riety of ways has it been treated ; each period from her departure from her belov- 
ed France to her execution at Fotheringay having afforded’ abundant matter for | 
serious opera, melodrama, romance, and tragedy. 

It is not my intention in the present hasty sketch to be a partizan of a Buchan- | 
an, Robertson, Hume, ‘Tytler, or others who have treated on the subject, leavin 
the views of sober-minded historians to be discussed as your readers may think 
most proper. 

The daughter of James V. and Mary of Guise was born a few days before the 
death of her father, and at the age of six years was conveyed to France, whither 
she was sent for her education, by the same fleet that had brought over the French | 
auxiliaries under Monsieur Desse. This exercised a powerful influence over her | 
future destiny, and was the cause of all her misfortunes. Educated in France, 
and brought up at the most polished Court in Europe, she insensibly acquired those 
manners which disqualified her from reigning over her ancient subjects, the Scots, 
among whom the government of a Queen was unknown, and of too feeble a cha- 
racter to rule over a rude and semi-barbarous people, torn by intestine commotions, 
and struggling for the maintenance of the reformed religion. She was married, 
April 24, 1558, at a very early age, to Francis, the Dauphin of France, afterwards 
Francis II, a prince of a feeble constitution and a weak understanding, who dying, 
left her a widow at the age of nineteen. After a short time, Mary, with a sad 
heart, took leave of that kingdom, the brief, but only scene of her life in which 
fortune had smiled upon her. As long as her eyes could distinguish the coast, 
she continued to feed her melancholy with the prospect, and to utter, “ Farewell, 
France ; farewell, beloved country, which I shall never more behold !” 

*'To Scotia’s Queen, as slowly dawned the day, 

Rose on her couch, and gazed her soul away. 

Her eyes had blessed the beacon’s glimmering height, 
That faintly tipt the feathery surge with light ; 

But now the moon with orient hues portrayed 

Each castled cliff and brown monastic shade ; 

All touched the talisman’s resistless spring, 

And, lo! what busy tribes were instant on the wing !” 

After an absence of nearly thirteen years, she landed safely in her native 
per At this period commenced her trials and misfortunes, all following 
each other in quick succession ; and whatever might have been her faults, bitter 
and grievous wes the expiation. 

e are informed by Dufresnoy, who came over to Scotland in her suite, 
that she lodged on the night of her arrival in the “‘ Abbaye of Holyrood,” which, 
says, he, “is really a fine building.” He proceeds :—** We landed at Leith, 
and went from thence to Endinburgh, which is but a short league distant.— 
The Queen went there on horseback, and the lords and ladies, who accompa- 
nied her upon the little wretched hackneys of the country, as wretchedly ca- 
parisoned, at sight of which the Queen began to weep, and to compare them 
with the pomp and superb palfreys of France ; but there was no remedy but 
patience. What was worst of all, being arrived at Edinburgh, and restored to 
rest in the Abbaye, there came under her window, in the court, a crew of five 
hundred or six hundred scoundrels from the city, who gave her a serenade with 
wretched violins and little rebecks, of which there are enough in that country, 
and began to sing psalms, &c, so miserably mistimed and mistuned, that nothing 
could be worse. Alas! what music, and what a night’s rest! On this cele- 
brated serenade, that true son of genius, the Ettrick Shepherd, founded his 
beautiful legend, ‘'The Queen’s Wake,’ from which I beg leave to quote the fol- 
lowing lines :— 

“Queen Mary lighted in the court, 
Queen Mary joined the evening sport ; 
Yet though at table all were seen 
To wonder at her air and mien, 
Though courtiers fawned and ladies sung, 
Still on her ears the accents rung, 
‘Watch thy young bosom and maiden eye, 
For the shower must fall, and the flower must die ;’ 
And much she wished to prove eré long 
The wondrous powers of Scottish song.” 

Passing over her ill-assorted marriage with the imbecile Darnley, which was 
celebrated with all due pomp and festivity, I come to that dreadful tragedy— 
that frightful episode in Scottish history—the murder of David Rizzio, which 
Mr. Haines has selected as the subject of his new historical tragedy. What 
heart is there that does not throb at the mention of the name of this celebrated 
Italian musician, coupled with that of Mary Queen of Scots? The names are 
inse le. Whatever may have been Mary’s culpability in this unhappy 
partiality and undue preference of Rizzo, it is now almost universally admitted 
that there was no criminality existed, although appearances seemed to favour 
such a supposition ; certain it is that he was admitted into her confidence, and 

rew not only to be considered as a favourite, but as a minister. Hence the 
jealousy with which Darnley was inspired. Some writers represent Rizzio as 
servile, haughty, arrogant, and insolent ; others, that he was shrewd and sensi- 
ble, with an education above his rank. But he was a foreigner, and his des- 
truction was therefore resolved on by Darnley, Morton, Ruthven, Lindsay, and | 
Maitland, in a manner nowise suitable to justice, to humanity, or to their own 
dignity. Accordingly, a plan was concerted between the above-mentioned no- 

bles, and the place chosen was the Queen’s bedchamber; and on the 9th of 
March, 1566, Morton entered the court of the palace with 160 men, and seiz- 
ed the gates without resistance. 

The sae was at supper with the Countess of Argyle, Rizzio, and a few 
domestics, in a closet off the bedchamber, about twelve feet square, the pre- 
sent north-west tower of Holyrood palace, when Darnley suddenly entered her 
apartment by a private passage. Behind him was Ruthven, clad in complete 
armour, with three or four of his most trusty accomplices. Such an unusual 
appearance alarmed those who were present, and Rizzio, apprehending 
that he was the intended victim, instantly retired behind the Queen. Num- 
bers of armed men now rushed into the chamber. Mary in vain employed tears, 
threats, and entreaties to save her favourite, but it was all in vain: he was 
torn from her by violence, dragged out of the closet, through the bedchamber 
amto the chamber of presence, and dispatched with fifty six wounds. 

“In clattering hauberk clad, through night’s still gloom, 
Stern Ruthven fiercely-stalks with haggard mien ; 
With thundering tone proclaims the victim’s doom, 
And tears her minion from a doating Queen : 
Through the arch’d courts and storied chambers high 
Loud shrieks of terror ring, and death’s expiring cry !” 


Towards the outer door of the apartment, on the floor of a passage which was 
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| 





High on a sign some hand divine 
A vision bright, a child of light, 














formerly part of the room, there are large dusky spots, said to have been occa- 
sioned by Rizzio’s blood staining the floor, which no washing of theboards has been 
able to efface. The armour of Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, and of James VI. is | 
shown in the room from which Rizzio was dragged out to be murdered. The 
Queen’s dressing-box is also shown ; the roof of the Queen’s bed-room is divided | 
into compartments, charged with the armorial device of some one of the blood | 
al of Scotland, and the walls are hung round with tapestry, and ornamented | 
with subjects taken from ‘Ovid's Metamorphoses.’ To conclude this tragical 
event, I beg to observe that in the middle” of the passage leading to the interior 
of the abbey is shown a flat square stone, under which the unfortunate Rizzio is | 
said to have been buried, “ in order that the Queen might regularly be indulged 
with the sight of the tomb of her lamented favourite, as she passed to and from her 
rivate devotions.” ‘This conveys a bitter sarcasm, and speaks volumes. It is, 
owever, merely conjectural, as no historian has pointed out the precise spot where 
this Italian musician is entombed—at least, so far as 1 am aware of. | 
I find, sir, that I have occupied more space than I originally intended, and | 
must for the present conclude with her second truly unfortunate marriage with | 
one whose plausible manners and graceful person were his only accomplish- | 
ments ; so that Mary, whose levity of manners contributed no little to alien- | 
ate his affections, soon became — with this painted sepulchre. 


These | 
cireumstances, joined to her partiality for the Italian minstrel, were the fore- | 
runners of all her woes. I will, with your permission, send you another sketch, 
concluding with her death at Fotheringay, and a slight glance at the fortunes 
and misfortunes of the Stuart family. G. P. 5. 


Varieties. | 


An Honest Altorney.—An attorney, on the marriage of his son, gave him 
£500, anf handed him over a Chancery suit, with some common law actions 
About two years afterwards the son asked his father for more business. “ Why 
I gave you that capital Chancery suit,” repliéd the father, “and then you have | 
got a great many new clients; what more can you want!” “ Yes, sir,” replied 
the son, “ but I have wound up the Chancery suit, and given my client great sa- 
tisfaction, and he is in possession of the estate.” “ What ! you improvident fool,” 
rejoined the father indignantly, ‘‘that suit was in my family for 25 years, and 
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would have continued so as much longer if I had kept it. I shall not encourage 
such a fellow.” 


LYRIC EPIGRAM. 


The landlord’s dame was fat and lame, 
The daughter’s face was tinted, 

And Moll, the maid—the saucy jade, 
In both eyes vilely squinted. 

With angry phiz, I cried, why this 
Is but a pocket picker, 

Who, by a sign, as false as fine, 
Would force on men his liquor ; 
Mine host I sought, and streetward 

brought 
The world-deceiving lout, 


A heavenly form had placed,— 


With these words plainly traced— 

* The Angel Inn ;” and I, to win 

Acquaintance, boldly enter’d ; 

And through each room of light and 
gloom 

To find this Angel ventured. 

But I found none, no not ¢’en one, 

In parlour, bar, or kitchen,— 

In garret steep or cellar deep, Bid him, for shame, his tavern name, 

Like that fair form bewitching. Not Angel * Inn,”—but “ out.” 

A Good One.—A Havre paper states that an egg-merchant at that port re- 
cently sent a number of cases of eggs by a steamer to London. When they ar- 
rived the first cases were found in a proper state ; but on examining the remain- 
der, all the eggs were found to have been boiled hard, these cases having been 
placed close to the boilers ! 





THE WIDOW. 
The widow she wept, and the widow she cried, 
For it was but a week since her husband had died, 
And a good soul was he, but just turned of fourscore, 
So, the widow declared she would marry no more. 


The widow was young, and the widow was fair, 


And her mourning she wore with so touching an air, 
That many folks said—nay, a great many swore 
*T was pity she vowed she would marry no more. 


The widow had houses, the widow had lands, 
And silver laced lackies t’obey her commands, 
A carriage to ride in, with rhino in store, 

Yet, still she declared she would marry no more. 


The widow she wept, and the widow she cried, 
*T was a twelvemonth that day since her husband had died, 
A gallant came in—he had been there before— 
“Oh! say not, fair lady, you'll marry no more.” 


The widow she blushed, and the widow she smiled, 
Of her grief and her tears for the moment beguiled, 
“ Weil, a once again, but although to threescore 
I should live, I’m determined [’ll marry no more. & S, 

“ Little of its Age.”—“ Mr. Foote,” said Lord Kelly, “ I know you are a 
connoisseur in wines ; and I have some very old Constantia, which I wish you 
would taste.” Roused by this, Foote looked earnestly for the bottle, when to his 
great surprise and chagrin, a pint was produced. ‘ There,” said his Lordship, 

ouring out a quarter ofa glass and handing it to his witty guest, “‘there, Mr. 

oote, that Constantia’s twenty-two-years of age.” ‘ Twenty-two years of 
age,” exclaimed Foote, “ why my lord, it is impossible!” “I give you my 
honor it is; but why impossible!’ ‘ Because,” replied the wag, “it is so lit- 
tle of its age.” 

Stoicism of Seamen.— Avast there !”’ cried a sailor to his comrade, who was 
busied in heaving overboard the lower division of a shipmate just cut in halves by 
achain-shot. ‘ Avast! let us first see if Ben arn’t got the key of our mess- 
chest in his pocket !” 

A Proritasie Customer.—A well-dressed person called at an inn in town 
on Monday last, and requested a room for himself. He was escorted by the 


landlady up three flights of stairs, and shown a room, which he entered. After 
being some time seated he rung the bell, and the landlady appeared. ‘“ Half a 


gill of spirits.” She retired, and returned with the spirits. 
cold water.” The cold water was brought. ‘‘ Now, will you oblige me with a 
pen, ink, and paper?” A pen, ink, and paper were produced. The bell in a 
short time again rung, and the landlady again appeared. “J would thank you 
for a penknife a moment.” She retired and brought a penknife. In a little 
time after the bell once more rung, and the landlady once more answered. 
“What havelI to pay?” ‘“ Two-pence, Sir.” The gentleman threw a shilling 
upon the table. The landlady had not the balance in her pocket, and, for the 
seventh time, had she to ascend and descend three flights of stairs ere the “ li- 
beral” consumer of half a gill of whisky was served! 


“ Bring a little 





The Canadian Brothers, or, The Prophecy Fulfilled : By Major Richardson, 
2 vols. Montreal, Armour and Ramsay. ‘This graphic work, by an elegant and 
observant writer, may be considered as the sequel to “* Wacousta, or the Prophe- 
cy,” from the same pen, and is in every respect a valuable appendage to that 
popular novel. But the book has qualities of a more important nature than those 
of a pleasing work of fiction ; it isa picture, in many respects a faithful one, in 
all we believe a conscientious one, and assuredly an intelligent one, of the state 
of affairs in the provinces and on the border about the important period between 
1812 and 1815. It is interspersed with many fine local and personal descrip- 
tions, discussions of military operations, and, a subject of no little interest— 
the arguments for and against the propriety of using the Indian aid in warfare. 
We do not undertake to say that we coincide with this able writer throughout 
the course of his arguments in this book, but we have no hesitation in saying 
that they are well entitled to respectful consideration, and many of them are of 
so important a nature that they seem to demand attention. Major Richardson is 
a soldier of great experience, having served long in the Peninsula and other 
seats of war, and having an intimate knowledge of the Provincial warfare. We 
earnestly commend this work to general perusal, as calculated to communicate 
much interesting information. a 
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ETE TO WIDOWS AND CHILDREN.—In honor of the Marriage of her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. é ‘ 
The above Fete will take place on Thursday the 26th inst., at Niblo’s Saloon. Upon 
the occasion there will be an ox roasted whole,and a splendid Wedding Cake will be 
provided, weighing one thousand pounds, surrounded by a gilded hoop, surmounted by 
the British Crown, and ornamented over all with the flags of Great Britain and of the 
United States. The process of roasting the ox will be began on the 25th inst., and, to- 
gether with the Wedding Cake, will be exhibited to the public by ticket ; the proceeds 
of which will be dedicated to benevolent purposes. Respectable widows of English, 
Irish, and Scottish origin, properly recommended will receive tickets from any of the 
contributors towards the fund for this fete, together with printed instructions, to enable 
them to participate in this grand festival. 

By a Resolution passed with acclamation at the last gencral meeting of subscribers, 
the Mayors and Corporations of the cities of New York and Brooklyn, are invited to 
view the novel process of roasting the ox by gas. 

Executive Committee. 
James Buchanan, H. B M.C. 

B. H. Downing, Esq¢ 
Robert Johnston, Esq., 
Thomas Dixon, Esq. 
James C. Buchanan, Esq. 
Committee of Subscriptions. 
E. F. Sanderson, Esq. Jas. B. Elliman, Esq., 
Cunningham Smith, Esq. Hugh MeCorqnodale, Esq., 
James Reyburne, Esq., Dudley Persse, Esq., 
Committee for the City of Brooklyn. 
G. L. Ray, Esq. J. C. Pelham, Esq., 
Henry Edie, Esq., Alexander M. Greig, Esq. 

A meeting of the above Committees will be held at Niblo’s Saloon, on Saturday even- 
ing next, the 21st inst., at 7 o’clock precisely, to ascertain the state of the funds, and to 
make final arrangements for carrying the fete into effect. 

(mar. 21 It.) A. D. PATERSON, Secretary. 


RIVATE TUITION —A gentleman thoroughly conversant with the Greek and Latin 
Classics, and all departments of an English educatien, and who has been engaged 
for the last five years as Private Tutor in some of the most respectable families in the 
city, would devote a few hours daily to teaching either in a school or private family. 
References will be given. Address J. F., at the office of the New York — 
ar. 14—4w 


YLVESTER & CO., STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, AND OFFICE OF 
EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have made 

perfect arrangements to draw upon ary part of Great Britain and Ireland, in sums from 
£5 and upwards. 

They Buy and sell uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attend to Ex- 
change business in its various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the 
proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, with the interest due. 

Money in large or small sums received on deposit and interest allowed. 

Sylvester & Co. respeetfully beg to notice that they have no other office but at 156 
Broadway, where they have been established for some years. Letters will meet prompt 
SYLVESTER & Co. 

156 Broadway, New York. 


J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but con- 

e tinues at No. 22 Wall street, and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been esta- 

blished for the last 15 years. Uncurrent money taken at the lowest market rates, and if 

sent from abroad, proceeds can be drawn for at sight, or remittances be returned accord- 
ing to instructions. 

COLLECTIONS, Notes, and Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the 
Canadas, and Europe. 

Drafts at sight, for £5 and upwards, payable on any part of England, Ireland, Wales 
or Scotland, can always be obtained, as also Bills on Paris and Hamburg. Persons at a 
distance wishing to send to Europe, have only to remit the amount to S. J. Sylvester, 
with instructions to ensure prompt attention 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE, Bank of England Notes and all descriptions of Foreign Gold 
bought at the highest price 

STOCKS, CORPORATION BONDS and other securities bought and sold 


Joseph Fowler, Esq. 
Dr. A. T. Watson, 
Dr. J. S. Bartlett, 

A. D. Paterson, 


Rear Admiral Walton, 
Robert Hogan, Esq., 
T. W. Moore, Esq. 
Charles Edwards, Esq. 
Capt. Misani, 


Henry Jessup, Esq. 
Alexander Watson, Esq. 
Wm. Redmond, Esq. 


Joseph Cox, Esq. 





Dec. 6—tf 





All com- 
SYLVESTER 
No 130 Broadway, & 22 Wail street 





| tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 





ADAME GUILLET, Miniature Painter, No. 10, Barclay-street, two doors from the 
Astor House. Oct. 5—tf 











Mes; CHARLES HORN, jun., begs to inform her friends and the public that she has 
removed from Brooklyn to No, 9 Beach street, Hudson Square, where she will 
continue giving lessons in Singing and Piano-Forte. Dec. 6—tf 
FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 
OWLAND’S LOTION, an elegant preparation, equally adapted to the use of those 
suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 

glowing “ tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwards of eighty years ; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent — the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION gre respectfully cautioned againstjimitations which 
under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genuine Ar- 
ticle has the name and address of the proprietor—ROBERT SIIAW, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled “ The Theory of Beau- 
ty.” All others, in whatever form, are spurious. — 

Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities " 
of the Union, in bottles. Jy. 27—-eowly* 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. | 
Steam Ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts 
R. N., commander, will sail as follows :— 
From New York. 
Ist December, 





From London. 
Ist January, 


1840 Ist February, Ist March, 
Ist April, Ist May, 
Ist June, Ist July, 
Ist August, Ist September, 
Ist October, 





600 tons of cargo will be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 

No second class passengers taken. 

No goods wiil be received on board without an order from the Agents. 

Ir An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY. 
New York and Liverpool. 

The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power 
R. J. Fayrer, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 
From New York. From Liverpool 
14th December, 1839. 16th November 1539. 

20th February, 1840. 20th January, 1840. 
Thereafter on the 20th of each alternate month. 

Fare to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas ($163 33c¢s.] in the aft, and thirty guineas ($140). 
in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passengers are taken 
Children under 13, and servants, half price. 

100 tons freight will be taken—application first to be made at the office. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship 

For passage or freight, apply personally, or by letter, to 

JOHN POLLOCK, Liverpool, or to 
ABRAHAM BELL & Co., Agents, 117 Fulton street, N. Y. 

N. B. The company’s new ship the NEW YORK, of 1400 tons burthen, will commence 
plying early inthe year 1840—thus affording a departure on the 20th of each month, to 
and from New York and Liverpool. 

PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ye New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year : 


Nov. 9-—tf 





Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
ay yj From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. . 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the 1st March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. ’ 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. ; 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
JHE Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 1340 tons, 
450 horse power, is appointed to sail for the year 1840, as follows :— 
From Bristol From New York 








20th February 19th March 
15th April 9th May 
4th June Ist July 


1sth August 
12th September 10th October 
7th November Sth December 
The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are being placed fore and aft, and the state 
ooms greatly enlarged. R 
The rate of passage in all parts of the ship is reduced to $120—eteward’s fees $5, in 
cluding wines, &c, as formerly. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 
Feb. 8—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. : 
From New York on the &th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 


8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the — of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 


25th July | 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 

€ ° 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16,Feb. 8, May 24|Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 
lowa W. W. Pell, “8, * 67a e * ine 1 © 
Burgundy, D. Lines, A i “See we 8, Aug. 1 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, “ 16,March 8, “ @4\Jan. 1, “* ys, ~. 


Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson, ‘“* 24, ‘“ 16, July 8| “ 8, May 1, “ 16 
“ 6 6, 








Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, (Dec. %, “ 24, 1 “ “ 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson,; “ 16,Apri] 8, ‘“ 24/Feb. ‘ “o $86 
Emerald G. W. Howes,| “ 2%, “ 16, Aug. 8| “ 8 June 1, “ 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16; “ 16, * , Oct. 1 
Poland, —. Anthony, jr.! “6 16, May 8, « *%|Marchi, “ 6, “ 5 
Albany, J. Johnston, jr.| “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8| “ 8, July 1, “ 16 


These are ail vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 


inciuding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 

at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 

actually incurred. ©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 


This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 

















27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— ' 
Ships. Masters. |Daysof Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
vork. | London. 
St. James, W. II Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, i * ee | YU 
Gladiator, T. Britton, ,? oy © “« 20 March7, July 7, Nov. 7 - 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. WH “ 1, “ MN, & AB 
Wellington, D Chadwick, nm “hh *£ B*. 8, * Se 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, « @, * D, “ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. i| “ 17, “ Wi, “ 1% 
Samson, R. Sturgis, S 3% <* @®. * BB. &,. * eee 
President, J. M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, ‘ 20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 . 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ Wi, “ 37 
Toronto, |R. Griswold, ow, ew” 6 ee eee 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 9, “ 20, “ 0|June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 . 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., q 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage 1s how fixed at $100, outward, , 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. % 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 





to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or ; 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front st. iT 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. ; 


The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
morith ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 

Ships. Captains. |Days of —s from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. 


Liverpool. 
Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April % 


Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, | wf Nov. 7, 


Virginian, Higgins 13, “ 13/Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 2 
New York, W.C. Barstow, “ 19, F- 19, 7 19 i in, 
Roscius, J. Collins, oo ne Chem wel. Fee wee 


Cambridge, 


I. Bursley, 1, April 1 * 1 4 eS ie, gp 
Independence, 


Wortman, eS 7, cae oS ‘ &.4 


Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “2, “ 3% * %3980ct. 

Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “19, “ 19, “ 19 “ 7, 7, ~ 

Siddons, N. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 25, “ “13, “ 32 « 4g . 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 

Roscoe, Buea) © % * 7% Fe ee SH Oe 

S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 13, “ 413/Nov 1, March 1, July 1 

Columbus, Cropper, “nn *“ 08 «<= ww « _ se % * 

Sheridan, Depeyster, “eo “86, “gH * 1 * 18 * 99 

South America, |Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 7 ie co a 














G. Washington, |A. Burrows, a Me alo 7 





3, 2: 
United States, /J. G. Fisher, eng, “ 33)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, |B. L. Waite, ~ ee oF eH > a ws Ron 7 
Garrick, A. S. Palmer, °° & .* “ 13, 13, “ 433 
Kurope, A.C. Marshall,,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, ‘* 19, “ 49 


' 'These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with el. want accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpvol is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par} 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N.Y, % 
4 BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sie ffiel l, and nited States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 Souti-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., 
gents for ship sc Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Roscius, E. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM, & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoo 


Rumford-st., Liverpool. 





